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The Removal of Henderson’s Point, Portsmouth Harbor. 
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INVITATION. 

ya are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


hile thousands were looking on, without 

mischanee to person or property, a charge 
of forty-five tons of dynamite was exploded in 
the Piscataqua River on July 22d. It tore 
up Henderson’s Point, a ledge two hundred and 
fifty feet wide and three hundred feet long, 
shaved it off even with the edge of Seavey’s 
Island, and so widened the channel that the 
largest war-ships can safely enter the new dry 
dock at the Portsmouth Navy-Yard. It took 
three years’ work and cost nearly three-quar- 
ters of a million dollars to prepare for this 
great blast, the largest, it is said, ever set off at 
one time. Because it was so large nobody 
dared predict the result. Some looked for a 
tidal wave. Others anticipated much window- 
smashing on land. But there was less noise 
than was expected, no one was hurt, and no 
property-owner came out a penny the worse. 
All these things considered, it seems a pity that 
the blast should not have been fired on the Fourth 
of July, instead of the twenty-second. 

‘The cover-page illustrations might be named 
after the fashion of patent medicine advertise- 
ments: ‘‘Before,’’ ‘‘During Treatment,’’ and 
‘*After.’? In one picture Henderson’s Point 
is clearly shown, marked out by the stakes. 
Another view exhibits the little that was left of 
it after the blast. The picture of the explosion 
speaks for itself as one of exceptional interest, 
the photographer having caught the scene at just 


the right moment. e 


he Post-Office Department at Washington 

issued a warrant the other day in favor of 
a New Hampshire man, in the sum of one cent 
—his pay for carrying the mails four years 
between Freedom, New Hampshire, and a rail- 
road - station seven and three-quarters miles 
away. He covers this distance of fifteen and 
a half miles six times a week, so the remunera- 
tion of a quarter of a cent a year figures out an 
infinitesimal sum by the trip. Yet the trade 
is a profitable one in his view. He carries 
passengers also, and the sign, ‘‘United States 
Mail,’’ on his conveyances is a good thing for 
business. ” 
Ld 

he Vermont Board of Agriculture, which in 

the last six months received more than a 
hundred inquiries for purchasable farms, aban- 
doned or otherwise, has published an illustrated 
volume listing such properties, setting forth the 
attractions of the state from an agricultural 
point of view, and appealing for development 
of other natural resources. ‘‘Vermont, 1905,’’ 
as the book is called, provides for the ‘‘prospect- 
ing’’ stranger as well as. the man who has re- 
solved to settle, since it names many places where 
summer visitors can find accommodation. Very 
grateful, too, to the pride of the native must be 
many a fact set forth—such as the statement 
that seventy-eight out of every hundred farms 
in Vermont are occupied by their owners. As 
a population promoter, that is worth more than 
many pretty pictures. . 


he transplanting of oysters is no new thing 

in New England, but clam-culture has had 
little attention hitherto, probably because clams 
were plentiful. Now they are becoming scarce, 
and under the direction of the Massachusetts 
Fish and Game Commission an ‘ ‘experimental 
plat’? is to be planted on the tide- flats of 
Monomoy Point, at Chatham. The local life- 
saving crew will guard the seeded ground, and 
the scientist in charge, Professor Kellogg of 
Williams College, believes that the clams will 
increase tenfold a year, and that the experiment 
will point the way to sow thousands of waste 
flats and give employment to hundreds of men. 
Nor is the work undertaken too soon. Fish as 
well as bipeds are fond of clams. Our own 
deep-sea fishermen use great quantities as bait, 
and within a few months a Maine firm that 
handles thousands of barrels made a large ship- 
ment of salted clams to Norway. 


AN a workman in a Hartford machine-shop 
stepped in front of a twenty-six-foot band- 
saw, to move the adjuster, the blade broke,— 


time than it takes to tell it coiled round the 
man’s body as a big snake at the cireus coils 


| man kept cool, although he was frightfully cut. 

| His right arm was pierced to the bone, the little 
| finger of his left hand was taken off, and many 
| bad wounds were inflicted upon his legs. The 
| glittering coil had not touched his face or neck, 
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round the trainer. Fortunately the entangled 


and when he had unwound it he shut down the 
machine unassisted, and hastened to do some 
| impromptu bandaging with cotton-waste. The 
| wonderful thing is that he escaped death or 
permanent injury. Equally remarkable and 
unusual is the manner of the accident. The 
breaking of a saw is a common occurrence, of 
course, but that it should break in such fashion 
is not common. Investigation seemed to show 
that the saw, which was running at great speed, 
had broken and split half-way across, and then, 
encountering a stubborn knot, split the other 


way. * 
A curl of smoke in a woodland tract about a 

mile away was seen by the agent at a small 
railroad-station. At once he turned in an alarm 
by telephone to the township fire department, 
the central office of which was located three 
miles away. At the same time he called up the 
station-masters in two cities, each distant about 
ten miles, and arranged for gangs of men 
equipped for fire-fighting. Within half an hour 
three crews met at the scene of the trouble, an 
promptly put out what threatened to be a very 
destructive blaze in a valuable stretch of white 
| pine timber. 

A correspondent of the Springfield Republican 
thus illustrates the part played by the telephon 
in protecting the forests. Such and other pr 
cautions are taken on behalf of Plymouth wi . 
a tract of eighty or ninety square miles in the 
Pilgrim country, that in times past has fre- 
quently been ravaged. Here, year by year, the 
‘‘lanes’’ are being extended—the long trenches 
that at strategic points connect with roads, and 
that frequently check the progress of a blaze by 
offering it nothing to feed upon. Here, too, the 
telephone service is rapidly being carried into 
all parts of the tract. When fire is discovered, 
the town forester, located at Indian Hill, eleven 
miles south of the village, is notified, and he 
promptly gets into communication with farmers 
and station agents in its neighborhood. Over 
the nearest forest road he despatches men from 
headquarters with chemical sprinklers, and at 
the same time, by telephone, directs his forces 
from Plymouth, Chiltonville, Manomet, and 
other villages of the township. 

If every farmhouse in his territory had tele- 
phone connection his work would be easier and 
more effective, for ‘‘the ability to call up all 
inhabited points in a given district, as a means 
of definitely locating trouble and securing help, 
is one of the most essential features of modern 
forest-fire fighting.’’ The West is better pro- 
vided than the East, it is said, in this respect; 
but the East is learning, taking warning by 
such facts as the burning of six hundred thou- 
sand acres of timber land in the Adirondacks 
in 1904. Meanwhile, if the city men who go 
into the woods would be more careful of their 
camp-fires, and even of their cigar stubs, the 
| fire-wardens would find less use for the defen- 
sive forces they already control. 
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THE TIES THAT BIND. 


hen the oil-boom hit Calcasieu parish, 
and Col. Randolph Reeves sold out the 
marshy acres on which he had long paid taxes, 
he determined to go out into the world and 
|experience new things. ‘‘But what I mostly: 
| want to do,’’ he explained, ‘‘is to get away 
| f’om this-yeah ‘gumbo’ stuff. I’m jes’ nachally 
sick and tiahed to death of crawfish gumbo, 
| chicken gumbo, and ev’y otheh kind of gumbo 
| these dahkies know how to cook. I’m going 
| wheh I can get real white man’s victuals. ’’ 
Some weeks later a less enthusiastic Colonel 
Reeves meandered into the dining-room of a 
Boston hotel, and sitting down at a corner table, 
| wearily took up the bill of fare. At the second 
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|or third line he stopped, and an expression of 
| interest came over his fave. 

‘*Waiteh,’’ he called, ‘‘fetch me some of that 
crawfish gumbo!’’ 
A reminiscent smile played over his features as 
he sat back in his chair and surveyed the diners | 
| with new interest. He toyed in pleasant antici- 
| pation with his soup-spoon. He looked longingly | 
toward the kitchen door at frequent intervals. | 
At last the waiter brought in a soup-plate 
and atureen. The latter contained a thin liquid, 
in which floated a few unmistakable slices of 
okra. The colonel looked upon it in wonder. | 

‘*Wheh’s the rice?’’ he asked. 

**Rice, sah? 
You ordehed gumbo. ’’ 

The colonel looked at him in amazement. 

‘*Wheh you from?’’ he asked. 

**N’ Yawk, sah.’’ 

“Oh! 





about in New Yawk.”’ 

That afternoon Col. Randolph Reeves searched 
| the byways of Boston thoroughly. Later he 
}appeared at the desk of the hotel, having in 
| tow a bulky, white-haired colored woman. 
| sent for the manager. 


‘‘Suh,”’ he said, ‘‘this noon you set befo’ | 
not across, but from end to end,—and in less | youh guests a substance puhpo’ting to be a| 
I make no complaint, suh. 


| crawfish gumbo. 
| It is sufficient to say that that substance in no 


You didn’t ordeh no rice, sah. ‘| 


N’Yawk, eh? Well, you take. that , 
stuff away and fetch me something you know | 


He | 


remote degree resembled crawfish gumbo prop- 
ehly so known. I thehfo’ have found you this 
colo’ed woman, who will instruct youh chef in 
the mysteries of gumbo-making, in ordeh that 
youh guests may not again be the victims of 
such an—such a—well, suh, that they may not 
again go without a propeh gumbo.’’ 

‘The manager demurred. He knew his chef’s 
temper. But the colonel was obdurate. Let 
the manager satisfy the chef any way he could, | 
said he. The next noon, when Col.. Randolph | 
Reeves walked wearily into the dining-room and | 
took his corner.sedt, the waiter was ready for | 
him. Before the delighted Southerner he placed | 
a soup-plate heaped high with steaming, | 
fluffy rice. He fldnked this with a tureen, full | 
of a wondrous compound, from which rae 





familiar and grateful odors. 
‘*Wif de manageh’s compliments, sah. ’’ 
A smile of ineffable -happiness spread over 
the features of Colonel Reeves. He tucked a | 
big napkin under his chin, cast a last pitying 
glanceat his less fortunate neighbors, and began. 
And as he scraped the last spoonful from the 
plate a new resolve was firmly established in 
his mind. | 
“l’m going back to Caleasieu,’’ he said, 
“*back wheh I can get it ev’y day.”’ 
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andanimals. The work is easily 
and quickly learned during 
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Catalogue is illustrated with 
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We have found situations for thousands 
of young men and women during the past 
25 years, and to-day we have a greater de- 
mand than ever for Burdett College students. 

School Year Gegine Tuesday, Sept. 5th. 
Pupils enter ANY SCHOOL DAY OF THE 
YEA Individual Instruction. Visitors 


Welcomed. For information address, 


Publicity Department, 
Burdett College, 


18 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 
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TOFFEE. 


If it’s Mackintosh’s Toffee, it is the delicious 
old English candy that is taking America by 
storm. If it isn’t Mackintosh’s, you don’t want 
it unless you want an imitation. 


Mackintosh’s Toffee 


The Original Old English Candy, 


sold in ten-cent cartons, my name and face on 
every package. 

If you haven't tried it do so to-day. It’s the 
most delicious and pure candy that you ever had. 

No, not a chewing candy. You break off a small 
bit and let it dissolve in the mouth. A ten-cent 
cake will last one person all day, and you will 
want another piece the next day. 

If your dealer smiles and says he hasn’t got 
Mackintosh’s, but has an imitation, if you’re gen- 
uine you will of course try another dealer. Iam 
always ready to send my Toffee by mail. Send ten 
cents for the first size package or $1.60 fora large 
four-pound family tin, but try your dealer first. 


JOHN MACKINTOSH, Dept. 58, 78 Hudson St., New York. 
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THE ORIGINAL COFFEE SUBSTITUTE. 


riment, but the oldest and best established of all 
sed by miilions of people all over the world every 
As delicious as any coffee made from the coffee 
bean; yet highly beneficial to the health instead of harmful. 
fying and invigorating when served hot for breakfast and dinner, 
and delightfully refreshing when iced for hot weather luncheons. 
Better than any summer drink for young and old. 


If your grocer will not supply it, send us his name and 
your own, and we will send you a trial package (makes ten cups) Free. 


. KNEIPP MALT FOOD CO., Dept. B, 78 Hudson St., NEW YORK. / 


Seems more delicious than ever these hot 
ays. Shows that Old Grist Mill Wheat 

Coffee is better than teal coffee, whether 

served hot or cold, summer or winter. 


20 Cents a Pound. 


Get it—if you have to go to the other grocer. 
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OU may be sure that after 
fy] Colonel Burge told me how 

he risked his life for the 
‘*Chappo horse,’’ I was anxious 
to learn more of the adventures 
of his pet mustang. 

My old friend, however, usu- 
ally preferred to talk of other 
things than his own experiences, 
and it was with no little difficulty 
that I led him, at last, to speak 
once more of his favorite. When 
he finally yielded to my persuasions, one 
pleasant evening at his Riverside home, he 
told me this story of real ‘‘horse sense.’’ 





There was at least one time when I was 
ranging cattle in the Sierras that I would 
have been a dead man if I had had any 
horse but Chappo. He could be depended 
upon to do the very best he knew all the 
time, though, of course, being a horse, he 
didn’t have very much of the genuine 
intelligence such as one finds in a good, 
smart dog. 

Lots of people swear by horses for intelli- 
gence, but they don’t know horses as well 
asIdo. A fool horse is the biggest fool on 
earth, and the smartest of them are pretty 
dense about some very simple matters. 
They can be trained to do nearly anything, 
but when it comes to original thinking 
they’re not there; that’s my experience 
with horses. 

But the beauty of Chappo was, as I 
said before, that he did the best he knew 
all the time. At the rodeos, when cutting 
out and lassoing cattle, I used to show off 
by riding Chappo without a bridle. He 
finally got so well educated that I would 
knot my riata fast to the saddle horn, lasso 
a wild steer, and jump off. Chappo would 
play him just as one would a trout, and 
would finally land him in the corral, or 
wherever I was in the habit of dragging 
them. Sometimes when I wanted to catch 
up a mount, I would jump on Chappo, 
stay on till 1 had headed him for the 
horse I was after, and then jump from 
the saddle. Chappo would take him to the 
corral every time. 

Well, all this of course was to show off 
my friend Chappo to the cattlemen, but it 
came in mighty handy. 

Father and I were holding our cattle in 
Big Basin Valley one fall. This valley 
was about ten miles long, from one to five 
miles wide, and walled in by high, craggy 
ridges. All father and I had to do to hold 
our cattle was to camp at the lower end. 

But later in the season the feed got a 
little short; the stock began working out 
through the head of the cafion, and I was 
obliged to move up there in order to be on 
hand to turn them back. Being separated 
this way made it pretty lonely for us both, 
but we thought we could stand it till we 
were ready to take the stock out to their 
winter range. 

After 1 had been riding the head of the 
valley a week or more I took it into my 
head to go on a little prospecting trip up 
over the first ridge. I saddled Chappo, put my 
pack on my Pete mule, and pulled out. I 
couldn’t have put a very good hitch on the 
pack, though, because by the time we had 
gone three or four miles it worked over side- 
wise so badly that 1 had to dismount and put 
on another hitch. 

As I started back to Chappo I passed round 
behind the mule, and what did he do but haul 
off and kick me about twenty feet. I never 
did know what was the matter with that fool 
mule. I had owned him five years, and had 
never before known of his kicking at anything. 
I suppose he had waited all that time to get a 
good whack at me. 

If that was his object he succeeded beauti- 
fully, for when I tried to get up I found that 
my left leg was broken close to the thigh. 
Ordinarily a broken leg doesn’t amount to 
much, but out alone in the mountains it’s a 
pretty serious affair. 

1 didn’t know what to do. The leg was 
broken so high up that getting into the saddle 
again was out of the question. I propped 
myself up against a rock and studied about half 
an hour without hitting upon any solution of 
the problem other than to lie there and trust to 
the one chance in a thousand that a prospector 
or some one would happen along before I died. 

Pete had on a fifty-foot trail rope, and it 
occurred to me that if I could get that, some- 
thing might be done. But Pete was with 
Chappo, feeding in a little bunch-grass glade 
about thirty yards away. 

Knowing that he would follow, I whistled 
my pet up to me. Chappo came on the run, 
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I HURLED A STICK AT HIM, AND SHOUTED ANGRILY 


but Pete filled up on grass before he got ready 
to come, and that took a good two hours. They 
were long hours to me, I can tell you. After 
he had loafed round with Chappo another half- 
hour, he finally dragged the rope near enough 
to enable me to reach it with a stick that hap- 
pened to be at hand. 

Once I got hold of it, I pulled Pete up to 
me, and cut off the rope close to his neck. 
Chappo had been standing there all the time, 
wondering, I suppose, what on earth was the 
matter. 1 doubled the rope and threw the bight 
over the saddle horn. My idea was to get him 
to drag me back to camp. 

But 1 had a terrible time getting into his 
head what I wanted. If he had been a dog I 
could have tied a note on his neck and sent 
him off to father’s camp; but Chappo was just 
a horse. At first he kept insisting on going on 
up the trail, away from camp. I scolded him 
every time he started in the wrong direction, 
called him back to me, and threw pebbles at 
his legs till he walked away again. 

Finally he started on the back trail, but he 
went off as if he were dragging a dead calf out 
of the corral. I threw my weight over on my 
right side and clung to the rope; but I couldn’t 
hold my broken leg in place, and it dragged 
along over the rocks. When I dropped the rope 
I was five feet nearer camp, but there were 
beads of sweat standing out all over me. 

It was some time before I mustered courage 
to make a second try. When I did, I unstranded 
a few feet of rope and lashed the broken limb 
firmly to its mate. Fortunately the first hundred 
yards of trail were comparatively smooth, and 





by the time we had made this distance, 
had found out that I wanted him to go very 
slowly, and to stop when I cried out. 

Once Chappo found out what was wanted, 
things went all right. That was the beauty of 
the horse—his good intentions. There was a 
half-mile of rough, crooked trail leading down 
from the first smooth stretch to the valley. The 


way Chappo worked me round those corners | 
| getting up and unsaddling him. 


and over those rough places was a wonder. 

It was only an inch at a time part of the 
way. Where the trail was bad he would turn | 
round, facing me, brace himself just as he 
would when surging on a sullen steer, and sway 
gently on the rope, kedging me along an inch 
at a time. When I saw that he knew what | 
was wanted, I looped the rope round under my | 
shoulders, and by helping myself with my 






Chappo | 





the ends of those broken bones 
would grind together occasion- 
ally, and being already pretty 
well worn out from the cruel 
pain endured coming down the 
rough mountainside, I came very 
near fainting a couple of times 
before my little horse finally 
stopped at the head of my bough 
bed, where he was accustomed to 
being unsaddled. I was so sick 
from the misery in my leg that I 
lay there on that treetop till the sun set, 
without knowing or caring very much about 
what was going on round me. 

Chappo stirred me up finally by nosing 
round, begging to be unsaddled. I could 
not reach high enough to loosen his cinches, 
but I pulled his bridle and sent him out of 
camp to get something to eat. 

There were some beans in a Dutch oven 
that I had left at the foot of the tree near 
my fire-pit. After considerable trouble, I 
managed to drag it to me by means of a 
stick that I hooked into the handle. Then 
I had supper. It was nothing but beans, 
to be sure, but it cheered me up immensely. 

I began to figure then how I was going 
to get out of there. Father, I knew, might 
come up in a couple of days, and then again 
he might not be up for a couple of weeks. 
There was very little chance of any one else 
straying intomy camp. I thought of having 
Chappo drag me down the valley, but just 
the thought of a ten-mile pull with those 
bone ends grinding together was enough for 
me. 

My eye fell upon my pack mule,—he had 
followed us in,—and I found myself wishing 
that he was not so attached to Chappo, and 
would go back to the horses at the other 
camp. ‘There father would see him running 
round with my grub and blankets on his 
back, and would come up to see what was 
the matter. 

Then it occurred to me, Why not have 
Chappo take him to the corral? The only 
trouble would be, I knew, in getting my 
friend Chappo to see what I wanted. 

He was grazing about a hundred yards 
out on the flat, and came up when I 
whistled. Pete got ready to join him a 
half-hour later. He at once began nosing 
round camp after something to eat. When 
the chance came 1 threw a pebble at him, 
starting him off down the valley. 

‘*Take him to the corral, Chappo!’’ I 
shouted, just as I had done so many times 
when showing him off to my friends. 

Chappo struck out after the mule, with 
ears back and teeth bared. Pete lashed out 
with his heels, but the little horse made a 
dive at him, bit at his shoulder, and landed 
a couple of resounding kicks before the 
mule knew what was going on. 

Pete did not show any more fight. He 
scurried off down the valley, with Chanpo 
close on his heels. The gathering gloom 
closed in behind them, and I turned my 
thoughts to making myself as comfortable 
as possible for the night, hoping that father 
would be up before my leg swelled so badly 

that he could not set it. By dint of considerable 
painful wriggling, 1 managed to get my leg 
into a favorable position, and was passing the 
time by trying to kindle a fire’ from the few 
sticks within my reach when I heard Chappo 
loping toward me through the darkness. He 
came up a little later, and nosed round, think- 
ing, 1 suppose, that there was not much 
accommodation about me to lie there instead of 


but as the 
appear, I 


1 was badly disappointed at first ; 
night wore on and Pete did not 


| supposed that he had gone on down the valley, 


and was well pleased to have my little saddle- 
horse for company. 

But along toward morning, as I lay there 
| on my back, looking off down the valley, what 
| should I see but that Pete mule bobbing serenely 


hands, I got along over the ground pretty well, | along toward camp through the moonlizht. He 


although suffering several deaths to the rod 
from the jars on my leg. 

When I was down pretty nearly to the valley 
level, I came upon a fallen sapling that I had 
found lying across my trail coming up, and had 
chopped off to make a passage for the animals. 
There was a good deal of luck about my cutting 
that sapling, as I never was very enthusiastic 
when it came to swamping out trails, and could 
have jumped my animals over this one easily. 

Well, as soon as I came to this treetop I 
worked myself up on it, and tied the rope to 
the butt end. It was only a short distance 
down to the open valley, and once there, with 


| that leafy treetop under me, I allowed Chappo 





to walk off briskly for camp. 
In spite of everything I could do, however, 


| grew a mile or so down the valley, 
| his pack off, and was then coming back to join 


| except to try again. 


had been all the time on some choice grass that 
had rolled 


Chappo. 

There was nothing to do, that I could see, 
I called Chappo to me, 
threw a pote at Pete when he came up, and 
shouted, ‘‘’T'ake him to the corral!’’ 

I was afraid that it wouldn’t work the 
second time, but it did. Chappo took him off 
down the valley again on the run. 

They were soon out of sight and hearing. 
When daylight came there was not a sign of 
horse or mule, so I took to building up hopes 
of a speedy rescue. The sun came up and 
thawed me out after a while. I ate some more 
beans, propped myself up with the sapling top, 











so that I could see farther down the valley, 
and taking everything into consideration, felt 
pretty well. 

But when the sun was about two hours 
high I sighted a dust down the valley. Pres- 
ently two animals came into view. It was} 
Chappo,—without a rider,—with Pete bobbing | 
aiong as serenely as always, just behind him. | 
That looked pretty bad. It looked still worse 
when the animals came nearer and I could see 
that they were in a good sweat, as if they had 
been clear to the corral and back. 

Chappo was well pleased with himself, 
apparently, but I was so sorely put out that I 
was almost brutal with the poor little fellow. 
I hurled a stick at him, and shouted angrily: 

‘*Take that mule to the corral!’’ 

That made Chappo mad. He put back his 
ears and rushed Pete off down the valley like a 
whirlwind, snapping at his rump every jump 
he made. I rather expected to see them back 
again before evening; but they didn’t show up 
that day or the next or the next—nor did father. 

How can I tell you of the drawn-out ages that 
I lay in that silent camp, alone with my tortured 
body, and thinking, thinking, thinking? There | 
was nothing to do but lie, and wonder if Chappo 
had taken the mule to the corral, and if he had 
what was the reason father didn’t come. 

My beans gave out and my tongue dried up 
with thirst. There was uncooked food in camp 
and water lapping in the creek ; but my leg was | 
in such bad shape that I could not do a thing 
but lie on my back and follow along through 
the same old wearisome wonder if Chappo had 
taken Pete to the corral, and if he had, why 
in the world father had not come! 

Of course you know that some one came | 
along before I died. The third night I wished | 
a thousand times that I might die; but when | 
the sun rose I was willing, just the same, to 
live another day. 

i dozed off when the sunshine thawed me 
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| hoof-beats from down the valley. 


| charged down on him like a lion, and drove 
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I was wakened by the faint patter of 
It was father 


out. 


on Chappo, riding like the wind. 

He charged into camp on the full run a 
few minutes later, brought his horse up stand- 
ing, found out what had happened, and was 
giving me a drink of water before I was sure 
if it was all really happening. ‘Then he built 
a fire, shot a yearling that was feeding round 
the spring, and within a half-hour put coffee 
and weak soup before me. Father was strictly 
business in an emergency. He always did the 
first thing first, and that about as quick as it 
could be done. 

He simply made things fly round that camp 
till he got my leg set, and bedded in stiff clay 
that he dug out of the bank near the spring. 
He had never set a leg before, and mine was 
swelled so badly that it would have puzzled a 
surgeon; but he fitted those stumps together so 
well that one leg is now as good as the other. 

Chappo, it seemed, had been holding the 
mule in the corral. Father started off on a 
chase after a bunch of cattle that had passed 
him the same morning that Chappo took the 
mule down there. Just about daylight he 
heard a couple of animals come down to the 
corral and go back up the trail, but. he thought 
nothing of it. 

Before they came back the second time he 
had gone out after the cattle, and the chase 
kept him out three days. 

When he did return it was after dark, and 
he pulled off his saddle and went to bed without 
finding that Chappo and the mule were there. 
When he got up in the morning he saw Chappo 
grazing round near the corral gate and the Pete 
mule standing in a corner, badly gaunted from 
his three days’ fast. Pete began to sneak for 
the gate just as father sighted them, but Chappo 


him back to his corner. Father jumped on 
Chappo then, and came up on the run. 
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OR twenty-eight years Ansel San- 
IF derson had been ‘‘the man who 

was’’—the man who disappeared 
and left no sign. One morning in August, 
1868, at the age of twenty-two, this young 
farmer had gone to his corn-field to ‘‘top-stalk’’ 
the corn. He was seen to enter the field, 
but no one in that region saw him afterward. 
What became of him remained an unsolved 
mystery. 

It was hinted among neighbors and relatives 
that Ansel had found his life task too hard for 
him. His young wife, Lois, was known to be 
more ambitious for thrift and money-getting 
than he. Rumor had it that she had set for 
them the stint of laying up five hundred dollars 
a year off their little farm, come what would; 
that she scrimped their table to the last degree 
of frugality ; and that she was constantly urging 
Ansel on to labor, early and late, without a 
holiday from January to December. 

This gossip may have been true, or true in | 
part. From generations of New England thrift 
such ‘‘ economical’? young housewives have 
sometimes sprung; but the fact remained that 
Ansel had gone away and said nothing. 

Lois’s version of it to her friends was that 
Ansel had proposed that morning that they 
should attend a camp-meeting then in progress, 
—not a very riotous form of recreation, cer- 
tainly,—but that she had urged him to top-stalk 
the corn. She thought that he would come 
back when he had ‘‘got over his odd fit.’’ 

But it proved a long ‘‘odd fit.’’ 

Lois remained upon the farm, which was 
unencumbered, and she carried it on herself 
after a fashion of her own. She kept cows 
and poultry, and prospered as such a frugal 
soul naturally would. It is said that she came 
near laying up her ‘‘stint’’ every year. More- 
over, she obtained six per cent. for her money | 
on mortgages, and in twenty-eight years became | 
the wealthiest woman in that rural community. 
But she still lived alone, and had cautiously | 
avoided all entangling alliances. 

On her forty-eighth birthday, as she sat eating 
her frugal supper alone, the outer door opened 
and Ansel walked in, drew up a chair on the 
other side of the table, and sat down in his old 
place opposite her. Lois knew him instantly, 
although a beard now overspread his formerly 
boyish, smooth face. 

‘Well, Ansel Sanderson, I suppose you have 
come back to claim the farm,’’ she said, after 
a silence of some moments’ duration. 

‘‘No, Lois, I don’t want the farm,” replied 
Ansel. ‘‘I had enough of it twenty-eight years 
ago. But I should like some supper. I want 
four boiled eggs and a sheet of warm biscuit 
and butter.’’ 

‘*Eggs are going up, Ansel,’’ replied Lois. | 

‘That was about the last thing you said to | 
me in 1868,’’ Ansel remarked. ‘‘But I will 
pay for my supper, Lois. If I have anything | 











| neighbors and acquaintances how a ‘‘rolling 


| the holidays he allowed himself. 
| were unusually correct. 


here, I’1l pay cash for it. 
Only I won’t be serimped 
again, Lois.’’ 

He got the four boiled 
eggs and the sheet of 
warm biscuit and butter, 
and during the evening 
they compared notes and 
talked matters over. 
Both had prospered. 
Lois had accumulated 
about thirty thousand 
dollars, and Ansel was 
able to make a display 
of government bonds and 
bills to the amount of 
nearly twenty thousand. 

Between them they 
then came to a new agree- 
ment, protected by ex- 
press stipulations on both 
sides. Ansel was to pay 
four dollars a week for 
his board, but was to have 
just what he called for 
each day. He had that 
put down in black and 
white. He laid no claim 
to the farm, admitting that his rights to it were 
‘‘outlawed.’’ Heagreed to work for Lois when- 
ever he pleased, and not otherwise, at a dollar 
and fifty cents a day in summer and a dollar a 
day in winter. No other claims or obligations 
on either side were to be allowed or admitted! 

Thus, after twenty-eight years, Ansel at fifty 
and Lois at forty-eight resumed life at the farm 
again. 

On the whole, it was not an unfair arrange- 
ment. Both were satisfied. It was certainly 
no one’s business but their own; and I am 
far from presuming to criticize it. 1 men- 
tion it only as the prelude to the story Ansel 
Sanderson told me of his wanderings during 
the twenty-eight years he was ‘‘lost,’’ and of 
the singular manner in which he accumulated 
his twenty thousand dollars. For it was a 
matter of no little wonder among his former 


stone’’ like Ansel could have done so well, and 
brought home so much money. 

When he went away, with nothing but the 
coarse clothes he was wearing, he walked to 
another county fifty miles distant, where he 
worked on a farm for a fortnight. Then he 
walked on again to the vicinity of Albany, 
New York, where he worked for a month. 
Then he took a week’s holiday, and walked on 
again, always westward. 

For four years he alternately worked and 
tramped through Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois and Missouri, to Kansas, always work- 
ing on farms, generally about a month in a 
place, earning enough to pay for his clothes and 
His habits 


From Kansas he made a détour into Arkansas, 





and liking the climate there, spent two years 
or more in that state. But the habit of walking 
on at last led him into Texas, and for three | 


years more he fared from farm to ranch and 
ranch to farm, still working and walking on. 

At last he came where farms and ranches 
ceased, on the borders of the great, dry, barren 
plains, the Llano Estacado. At the last ranch 
where he worked he remained for a year,— 
perhaps because there was then no farm beyond 
for hundreds of miles,—and here he made the 
acquaintance of a singular old character called 
‘‘Sweet-Killer Say,’? who taught Ansel the 
art of hunting wild bees, which are very numer- 
ous in that part of Texas. Thenceforward, for 
eighteen years, this became his sole occupation. 

There is in this region a river known as the 
Double Mountain River, which for thirty miles 
flows through a cafion, formed by cliffs three or 
four hundred feet high on both banks. 

These cliffs abound in fissures, chasms and 
caves, and if Ansel’s account can be trusted,— 
and he seems to have the money to show for it, 
—the entire cafion was one vast apiary, where 


wild bees have existed and gathered sweets for | 


centuries. They are in such numbers as some- 
times on certain bright days to resemble clouds 








high up the crags, and they fill the cafion with | | 


a voluminous hum. 


The grassy, flowery plains | | tered chasm of honeycomb was startling. 
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matter of the profits, however, and Ansel moved 
to a point on the north side of the cafion, where 
he lived for ten years. 

So dangerous a business would seem to make 
a trusty companion very desirable, if not abso- 
lutely necessary ; but thenceforth Ansel worked 
alone here, descending and ascending the crags 
unaided, and with no one to call in case of 
accident. It must have developed in him a 
wonderful degree of self-reliance. 

Something of Lois’s instinct for saving money 
appears also to have taken possession of him 
as he approached middle age. He labored 
steadily and carefully, and hoarded his money. 

At first he entertained no thought of ever 
returning home; but as years passed he began 
planning to do so when he should be fifty years 
old, and had savings sufficient to live on. 

It was impossible that a man could work for 
ten years at so perilous an occupation without 
adventures of some kind. Ansel met with few, 
however. Once a party of desperate characters 
came to his cabin to rob him; but he waked, 
and heard them in time to conceal himself. 

One of his experiences while clearing a shel- 
He 


for miles on each side of the cafion and thou-| had been at work for three or four hours, and 
sands of flowering shrubs afford pasture for the | had carried ten hamperfuls of comb and honey 


bees. 


Ansel assures me that there were hundreds | feet to ascend with each load. 


of these wild bee colonies, whose enormous 


up his looped rope ladder, having nearly fifty 
There was a 
great deal of ‘‘old honey’’ here, and myriads 


masses of comb and honey were adhering in| | of bees, and after every upward trip he was 
sheltered chasms and beneath overhangs of the | obliged to use the smoker to keep them quiet, 


rock. A number of caverns, too, extending | 
far back into the cliff, have been utilized as 
great storehouses of comb by the bees. Not one 
swarm alone occupies such a cave, but fifty 
perhaps, or a hundred swarms, each having 
its own queen, but all using the mouth of the 
cavern as a common entrance. In consequence, 
the stream of bees issuing from and entering 
the cave on a warm day is like a rapid, roaring 
river of winged insect life. 

It was here that this quaint old Texan pioneer 


and Ansel ‘‘hunted honey,’’ most of which they | 


extracted from the comb and put up in jars 
to send to San Francisco and Galveston. The 
wax they also pressed in cakes and sold. It 
was their custom to send a wagon-load of honey 


“NO, LOIS, | DON'T WANT THE FARM... 
BUT I SHOULD LIKE SOME SUPPER.” 


and wax down to the railroad-station, thirty 
miles distant, once a fortnight, and sometimes 
in good weather once a week. 

Some of the colonies and their deposits of 
honey could be reached from the bed of the 
canon, along the river bank, by climbing up 
the crags. Others were accessible by means of 
long ladders. But the most copious stores were 
at greater heights, two and even three hundred 
feet above the river-bed. 

When seen from below, the mass of comb looked 
no larger than bacon hams, but when reached 
was found to amount to several barrels of honey. 
There were also great sheltered holes and nooks 
literally packed with old comb and dripping 
with brown, discolored sweets. 

None of them were within thirty or forty feet 
of the top of the cliffs, and they were never in 
situations where a man could climb down to 
them. Many of the crags overhung, indeed ; 
and a single glance over was sufficient to turn 
one’s head dizzy. 

But the veteran bee-hunter had devised a 
rope ladder, or rather a heavy rope with loops 
in which to rest the feet as he climbed up and 
down. This rope he attached to a crowbar driven 
deep into the earth, or set firmly in crevices 
of the ledges; and then with a hamper on his 
back for the honeycomb, and provided with 
a sheath-knife and a kind of short-handled fish- 
spear, old ‘‘Sweet-Killer’’ had accustomed him- 
self to climb down these awful crags to plunder 

the aerial stores of honey. 











while he forked out a hamperful of comb. 

The place almost overhung the river which 
flowed at the foot of the cliffs, three hundred 
feet below—a situation which would have caused 
an inexperienced person to turn pale and giddy. 
But Ansel had come not to mind being sus- 
pended at such awful heights, and indeed was 
accustomed never to look down at all. 

At the top of the cliff, where the rope was 
attached to his crowbar, he had one day set 


| a row of large galvanized iron buckets, to hold 


the honeycomb as he brought it up. Where it 
hung over the brow of the rock, the rope was 
held out by a stout, forked pole, set aslant in 
a crevice near the crowbar. 

Ansel was toiling upward with a load, setting 
his feet slowly in the 
loops of the rope, when 
as he came within fifteen 
or twenty feet of the top, 
he heard a noise as of 
hogs champing soft corn 
directly over his head. 
Glancing up, Ansel 
could see just the ridge 
of some yellowish ani- 
mal’s back near his 
honey-buckets. 

The sounds were so 
much like those made by 
hogs that at first he felt 
sure it must be some stray 
porker that had come 
along; and he angrily 
shouted, ‘*Whee, there! 
Whee, you beast!” as 
he climbed higher in 
haste, to save his honey. 
But as his head rose clear 
of the brow of the crag, 
he perceived to his con- 
sternation that the crea- 
ture was no hog, but a 
large yellow bear, also 
that there were two 
others, and that all three 
were filling themselves from his honey-buckets, 
several of which they had upset. 

Catching sight of Ansel’s head at the same 
instant, the largest bear rose suddenly on its 
haunches and stared at him in surprise, its jaws 
slavering honey. ‘Then, appearing to resent the 
interruption of its feast, the animal growled 
and. dashed forward to the very brink of the 
rock, the hair on its foreshoulders bristling and 
its small eyes rolling furiously. 

Ansel had no effective weapon in hand; even 
his honey trident was sticking down in the 
chasm. There was nothing he could do but 
descend a few loops on the rope as rapidly as 
possible. He was at an utter loss what to do 
next, however, and stood still. 

But, meanwhile, the bear, after peering over 
the brink, ran along the top of the cliff for a 
little way, then ran back, and in doing so 
passed under the forked pole above mentioned, 
on which the rope was held out. There was 
scarcely room for the big beast to pass under. 
Its back grazed, and scrambling on, it drew 
pole and rope along on its shoulders—bearing 
the latter on with it for several yards, when 
it dropped back on the cliff with a heavy 
jerk. 

‘*l couldn’t well see what was going on up 
there,’’ Ansel said to me, in describing his sen- 
sations. ‘‘When I felt myself going, I thought 
at first the bears had rooted up the crowbar, 
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| and that my seconds were numbered !’’ 


The rope was strong and withstood the jerk: 


To protect themselves from the stings of the | but Ansel received a considerable shock when 


enraged insects the men wore gloves and nets it dropped or slid off the bear’s back. 


He fell 


over their hats. They had also an ordinary | two or three feet. 


bee-smoker, by means of which the bees could 
be rendered ‘‘docile’’ for a time. 


‘*My heart nearly came into my mouth!” he 
told me. ‘‘I didn’t know what would happe! 


After the death of Say, Ansel continued his | next, and I hung on there, still as a mouse, fo! 
| singular vocation, having as partner a son of | some moments. ’?” 
Presently he heard all the ‘bears champing 


|the old bee-hunter. 


They disagreed in the | 
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again, and after a time climbed cautiously up 
a few loops, where he could just see them 
over the brink of the rock. 

From this uncomfortable situation Ansel 
covertly watched a large part of his honeycomb 
disappear into the maws of the hungry and 
highly appreciative bears. There was no doubt 
that they were fond of it. They swallowed it 
by the pound. And although greatly disap- 
proving, he was in no position to object, or 
even to expostulate audibly. 

Not content with stuffing themselves to reple- 
tion, the provoking animals overset ali the 
buckets, and even rolled in what was left of 
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were always ‘‘asides’’ from them, and gener- | 
ally these asides were the fountains of real | 
knowledge. 


the rope and try to run past the animals, but 
he knew that these big cinnamon bears were 
not to be trifled with. 

Suddenly it occurred to him to use the bee-| I must dwell a little longer on these years of 
smoker. It was below, set in a crevice of the | my life, for they were really the seed-time of 
crags, but he climbed down and got it. Then/|the harvest I am now gathering. In them 
charging the bowl with a bit of hemp and | everything that I heard or saw or read tended 
sulphur, he ascended near the brow of the cliff, | to the devel ypment of my imagination. 
lighted it, and began working the puffer. Fumes | 1 will, however, only notice the three books 
at once rose and were borne back to the bears which were my familiars, my friends, and to 
sprawling amidst the honey; for the draft of which I owe benefits and pleasures innumer- 
air up from the cafion was deflected over the | able—‘‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ ‘‘ Robinson 
brink of the cliff. | Crusoe’ and ‘‘ Arabian Nights.’’ 

Scenting brimstone, the lazy brutes suddenly | 





men as John Burns; but at that time John 
Burns would very likely have been sent to 
Botany Bay. 

My next step onward was in my eleventh 
year, when I went to a large farm near Ripon 
on a visit. 

If 1 remember anything throughout eternity 
those blessed farm days will never lose their 
charm. For some time the life itself was sufli- 
cient, for cows and and sheep and 
chickens were new creatures, and I had thei: 
acquaintance to make. 

Haymaking and buttermaking, and all the 
sweet, innocent life of the fields and household 


horses 














scrambled to their feet, sniffing. One of them 
even rose to his haunches, snuffing and wrin- 
kling up his well-smeared black muzzle. They 
did not like such disinfection. After snuffing 
suspiciously for some moments, all three turned 
and shuffled stiffly and surlily away to a little 
distance. Here they paused, sniffed again, 


the contents on the dry, mossy rocks. They 
smeared their snouts and jowls, then rubbed 
them along the moss, as if from pure wantonness 
in such exuberant sweetness. 

Then suddenly the largest bear, as if its skin 
were tickled by the honey or beset by parasites, 
threw itself half<iown beside the crowbar and 
began rubbing smartly. 

With every rub, Ansel could feel the bar 
move and sway the rope; and again his heart 
‘‘nearly turned over’’ lest the bear should 
actually rub the bar out of the crevice! For 
an instant he was minded to climb rapidly up 


then set off at a clumsy gallop, to put a greater 
distance between them and these highly objec- 
tionable odors. 

The bears had made a mess of his day’s 
work, but Ansel was only too glad to come out 
of his adventure on such easy terms. 





HE first thing | did not dare audibly 
that I remem- to disapprove of Jael, 
ber is a dream I hated her with all 
or vision. I had been laid in my bed that night | my heart, and pitied the mother of Sisera, 
an infant, without conscious past or future. I) watching through her lattice for the son so 
awoke from this dream a child, with all a| treacherously slain while he slept. 
child’s perfervid spiritual senses alive, haunted| In those days, if an angel had suddenly 
by the eternal mind and presence, and by a/| appeared, I should neither have been astonished 
secret, solemn revelation, which has been nor afraid, for I was certain they were round 
through seventy years, in every stress and about me; and I realized without fear that 
strain, a strength and comfort. | Presence which is nearer than breathing and 

I remember even the sharp awakening, the | closer than hands or feet. 
dim bedroom, the woman sleeping at my side. Toward the end of my sixth year I went to 
It was just dawn, and I got out of bed and | a school in Penrith, Cumberland. It consisted | 
went to the window, and then for the first time | of twenty girls, and we were taught as girls 
saw—that is, consciously saw—the tall holly-| were taught at that time—a little geography 
hocks standing asleep in the garden, and a/| and history, a little grammar and arithmetic, 
little brown bird on a swaying branch and the | reading, spelling, writing, and fine needlework 
cows in the far-off meadow. of many kinds. 

I had been moving about hitherto in a world| Great attention was paid to our manners. 
not realized; but by a flash of illumination all | We were made to give way gracefully to age; 
the exquisite joys of the beginnings of life were | to reverence and obey our parents and teachers ; 
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|an equal influence on me, although at the time | 


| 


| 


Reading ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.”’ 


] BELIEVED so firmly in the first that 
| | I made plans to go to the Heavenly City. 

Greatheart has never ceased to be my 
ideal, and I still pass over Christian for Hope- 
ful, and seldom fail in every Doubting Castle to 
| find his key in my breast. In fact, the great 
allegory has continuously fitted itself into the 
| events of my life. 

**Robinson Crusoe’”’ had a more temporary 
fascination, but while its influence lasted I 
thought all day and dreamed all night of the 
wonderful island. 

I was then getting ready for the life of 
wandering which 1 was to lead for many 





osity about strange places which made travel 
satisfying and delightful. 

‘Arabian Nights’’ came later. I never at 
that time doubted the truthfulness of these tales 
or considered them in the light of fiction. All 
books were true to me then, and I believed that 
when I went to Africa and Persia and China I 
should meet equally strange adventures. 

The splendor and cruelty of the far East; the 
‘Tartar cavaleades; the Persian and Turkish 
capitals, with their shawled and turbaned men 


its negro magicians; the spiritual world, with 
its fairies and good and bad genii, were not 


miracles of faith, the deeds of saints and heroes, 
and the marvelous dream-life of which I myself 
was the heroine, and which was then as real to 
me as any waking experience. 

To these. books I owe a debt I can never | 
acknowledge fitly, for I know, and am sure, | 
that Carlyle spoke truly when he said: ‘‘If you | 
would build for time, build in the arithmetical 
and mathematical faculties; if you would build | 
for eternity, build in the imagination. ’’ 

There was a carpenter’s shop not far from | 
our house, and when I was nine years old a 
man rented it who, in another direction, had | 


I was not conscious of it. 


I have quite forgotten the carpenter’s name, 
but not his bluff, blond face, his quick, irrita- 
ble manner, and his way of standing with the 
plane in his hand, talking with passionate elo- 
quence on Chartism and other subjects then 
considered dangerous and disreputable in the 
highest degree. 

But 1 was fascinated by his eloquence, espe- 
cially when he spoke of the little children, who 
were then worked ten hours a day in coal-mines 
and spinning factories. 

And I was still more fascinated when he 
dropped his plane, and spread outward his 
hands, and recited ‘‘A man’s a man for a’ 
that,’’ or bits from Shakespeare, or stirring 
songs from what I now think must have been 
the ‘‘Corn Law Rhymes. ’’ 





made mine. And from that hour I remember | to speak softly, walk erectly, enter and leave a | 

everything. 
So, then, if life is a school, this dream at pitiful to the poor. 

dawning long before I was three years old was; Religion was then a great part of a girl’s 
I never told it, and perhaps not even now | consequence. 

could I find the words to do so; yet it threw a | 

the soul wherein we meet God, and whose 

sacred precincts permit of no thoroughfare. My": entry into this school must have been 

through the spiritual side of my nature that I | Queen Victoria, for as I walked through 

acquired knowledge. | the old town, flags were flying from every 

remembrance than an acquisition, for if I had | flowers, there were crowns of roses on every 

learned my letters after this event I should | high place, and the golden letter ‘‘V’’ wherever 

know positively that before I was four years| ‘That day I had my first lesson in English 

old I could read the Bible sufficiently well to | history, and first felt my heart burn and thrill 
I lived then in the Hebrew world. I saw | company of girls, ‘‘God Save the Queen.’’ 

Hagar weeping in the wilderness of Beersheba;| I learned rapidly in this school, because all 

Ishmaelites passing through the desert; I saw | arithmetic; in these lessons I was always | 

Miriam playing on the timbrel, and Ruth | deficient. 

singing under the palm-tree; and although I | of school that I received my education. There | 
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AVE you heard the latest piece 
of news?’’ asked Bill Murphy, 


| **the parson’s little las 


And thus it happened that I learned far more 
in the carpenter’s shop than in the schoolroom, 
for the man was a good-natured fellow, and 

s’’ was generally all the 
audience he needed for his efforts. 
I dare say he was only a precursor of such 





pit) 
who was the fastest climber of 


all ‘‘Old John’’ Manahan’s ‘‘crack’’ 
“The boss hired Jim Kane last night!’’ Jim Kane, all but exhausted, 
“Go ’way!’’ exclaimed Dan Moore. ‘‘The | dragged himself from pole to pole, 
old man’s getting childish. Why, that man’s | trying to keep up with the unrea- 
slower’n a steam road-roller! He can’t travel | sonable pace Murphy was making. 
with us.’’ | Manahan ‘had handled men too 
**No, he can’t, and he might as well find it | many years to fail to see what was 
out to-day as any time,’’ said Murphy. ‘‘We | on foot. As Murphy came down 
don’t want that man in this crew. I happen | the pole ahead, ‘‘dropping’’ three 
to know we’re going to run wire to-day between | feet at each step, he shouted: 
Troy and Cohoes. Let me climb ahead, and| ‘‘Murphy, come here!’’ 
you fellows move. See? An hour’ll fix him.’’ Every man in the crew well knew 
John Manahan was a powerful, raw-boned | that shout and what it meant. 
Irishman, whom a life of hard work and| ‘‘Now, Murphy,’’ he said, ‘‘you 
exposure, such as falls to the lot of a lineman, | let up on your monkey-shines, right 
had bronzed and calloused. Noted both for his | here and now, or you’ll go home!’’ 
good heart and bad temper, he was generally! ‘‘I ain’t doin’ —’’ the culprit 
liked by the men when they had learned his | began; but the foreman shouted athim. ‘‘ Hold 
ways. your tongue! Go back to your work and mind 
Jim Kane, although a steady, willing fellow, | yourself, or you’ll be looking for a job!’’ 
was remarkably slow of movement. It seemed| Murphy returned sheepishly to his place. 
absolutely impossible for him to do anything| ‘That night, when the crew had quit work, | 
rapidly. | Kane remained in the stock-room until all the 
“T’ll do the best I can, John,’’ he said, | men had gone but the foreman. ‘‘John,’’ he 
when he had been hired. ‘‘Some of these fel-| said, with emotion in his voice, ‘‘I want to | 
lows here don’t like me, I know, but I’ve got thank you for what you did for me to-day. | 
to feed my wife and young ones some way.’’ | Nobody ever gave me a show before. Some 
“You do as you’re told and there’ll be no day I may be able to square that up, John.’’ 
trouble,’’ replied Manahan. ‘‘I’m running | 
this crew.’’ Three months had passed. Manahan and 
The crew had been running wire an hour. | his crew were ‘‘running in’’ new wire along a 


room properly, to be polite to strangers and | 
my first lesson. | education, and the girls were not less lovable in 

strange illumination into those inner rooms of | The Day After the Coronation. 
And for a year or two afterward it was entirely on the day subsequent to the coronation of 
I think reading must have been more of a building, the streets were all festooned with 

certainly recollect the circumstance; and yet 1 | I turned my eyes. 
fill my imagination from its pages. with national pride, as I sang with the little 
I saw the camels and the caravans of the | learning was a joy to me, except grammar and | 
gleaning in the fields of Boaz, and Deborah! But it was not alone through the mere tasks | 
By Clauce 
crew. 












railway-line just outside of Albany. 
The reel from which the new wire 
was being drawn out was placed 
upon the top of a steep embankment 
several feet above the level of the 
tracks, this position putting it di- 
rectly in line with the poles. Close 
by the foot of the embankment ran 
the inward passenger track, in a 
sharp curve. 

Manahan took charge of the reel 
himself, checking its speed carefully 
when it ran too fast, and keeping 
the springy copper wire from ‘‘kink- 
ing. ’’ 

As the men were dragging the 
wire over a street-crossing a half-mile away, 
it suddenly became fast. 

Manahan grasped the wire and pulled back, 


| thinking to release it. 


Simultaneously the six men upon the rope 
ahead gave a savage pull. The half-inch rope, 
which was badly worn, broke under the heavy 
strain, allowing the wire to fall back across a 
heavily charged trolley. 

Manahan, having the wire in his hands, 
received a severe shock, and was thrown uncon- 
scious down the embankment, his body rolling | 
directly across the track. 

Jim Kane was at the top of the pole nearest | 


years, whetting my spirit to that sharp curi- | 


and shrouded women; the hushed desert, with | 


more wonderful in their kind than were the | 
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made for me an existence as happy as it was 
unfamiliar. 

And then one day | found in a shut-up room 
a closet full of old books, and I was led again 
into a land of enchantment. 

‘*Pamela’’ was the first novel I ever read ; 
and then I found ‘‘Scottish Chiefs’’ and ‘*Thad- 
deus of Warsaw’’ and ‘‘Children of the Abbey,’’ 
and all of Fielding’s and Smollett’s works; and 

if there was any wrong in any of them I neve 
| saw it. 

| It was while reading these books that I first 
| began seriously to think of writing. 

| I had tried to write before this time, and 
| been scolded for my presumption, so I kept 
| secret these later attempts. 

| Of course they were poetical, and as tragedy 
| is the chicken-pox of authorship, my first great 
| effort was a tragedy. I called it ‘‘Seneca,’’ but 
why I chose a pagan hero or how I treated the 
subject I have not now the slightest remem- 
brance, 

The next year I went to the Isle of Man, and 
there made my first acquaintance with the sea 
and with the men who go down to the sea in 
ships. 





My Real Education. 


WAS attending a Mrs. Lloyd’s school, 
and learning many lessons on many sub- 
| jects; but my real education was going 
lon in the fishing-boats and the fishers’ cottages, 
and in the old castles and abbeys and kirks 
round me. How closely that sea life and fisher 
life touched my intellect and heart those who 
have read my novels will understand. 

I am sure that the events so far noted were 
the creative events of my highest self. They 
made me what I am, and became part and 
parcel of my eternity. If all else slip from my 
final memory they will remain. 

Of course they were blended with many other 
educational factors. 1 loved music, and studied 
it on its ‘‘folk’’ side with an interest that is as 
keen to-day as it was when I was a girl of 
ten. 

For some years I read aloud to my father the 
books he loved, and although I did not then 
appreciate the reverend authors, they had an 
undoubted influence, and age has corrected my 
estimate of them. At later schools in London 
and Glasgow I touched the social side of 
life. 

These events and changes brought me happily 
to eighteen years of age, and then one day, 
without intention, 1 dropped my school-books 
forever. 

As a vision of the night changed me suddenly 
from an infant to a child, so love came suddenly, 
and in a moment changed the schoolgirl into a 
woman. The first steps of my novitiate were 
over. Lreceived through marriage the accolade, 
and went forth to the actual warfare appointed 
me. 

For with renunciation life begins; and for 
love’s sake I renounced father and mother, 
home and country, and became a happy wan- 
derer in a strange land. 

Since then all that joy and sorrow, all that 
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Manahan, Murphy upon the next. Both 
men had seen the foreman fall, both saw 
a passenger -train swiftly approaching 
along the track upon which his body had 


| rolled. 


Murphy clung to his pole in horror, his 
trembling arms searce having strength to keep 
him from falling. 

**Poor old John’s gone!’’ he groaned. ‘*That 
man can’t possibly get down quick enough to 
save him. I couldn’t do it myself. There he 
goes! He’s going to try. The fool! What’s 
he stopping there for? ‘They’ll be on him in 
twenty seconds !’’ 

In a second’s time Jim Kane had lowered 
himself to the bottom cross-arm, which is 
invariably reserved for the electric signal wires. 
Then he quickly cut every one. 

In his very face the engineer of the passenger- 
train saw the electric signal which governed 
his track fly to ‘‘Danger.’’ The cutting of the 
wires had broken the circuit and changed the 
signal! 

Angrily he sent the air-brakes grinding upon 
the wheels. As his train crept slowly round 
the curve, he saw two men frantically pulling 
the body of a third to the top of the embank- 
ment. 

Manahan was not seriously injured, and was 
soon able to be about his work again. When 
the foreman entered the stock-room a few 
mornings later, he stepped up to Kane and 
grasped his hand in silent gratitude. Kane 
had ‘‘squared up.’’ 








fear and hope, all that human loss and human 
gain, and children given and taken away, and 
the sad, sad crown of widowhood could add to 
the knowledge and experience of girlhood has 






ICTORIA lay upon a couch and 
| \ | watched her roommate with dis- 

contented eyes. Priscilla was 
putting away a pile of freshly laundered 
stocks and handkerchiefs in her top bureau 
drawer. She was, at the particular moment 
when Victoria’s eyes fell upon her, laying a 
pile of snowy handkerchiefs together, folded 
edges all behind, borders all to the front, the 
letters P I embroidered in monogram on each. 

Priscilla took from the top drawer a small, 
square box covered with embroidered white 
linen, the same monogram upon the top, and 
laid the handkerchiefs within. Then she drew 
out a similar box, long and narrow—more white 
linen, another monogram. In this she bestowed 
the stocks, an attractive assortment, all in order. 
From both boxes drifted out into the air a faint, 
sweet odor. 

‘‘What a fusser!’’ grumbled Victoria. ‘‘I’ll 
warrant you’ve been ten minutes putting away 
eleven stocks and sixteen handkerchiefs. And 
I’m equally sure that you haven’t written that 
column of ‘personals’ I warned you yesterday 
must be ready by five to-day.’’ 

Priscilla moved over to the sofa. ‘‘Let me 
push in your hairpins,’’ she said. She pushed 
them in. ‘‘Do you know your collar is—not as 
fresh as it was—day before yesterday.’’ 

Victoria sat up. ‘‘Oh, bother!’’ she said, 
and pulled off the collar. 

She went to her own bureau on the opposite 
side of the room from that in which Priscilla 
had laid away the handkerchiefs, and jerked 
the top drawer. The drawer stuck, yielded, 
stuck again, and came out unexpectedly. It 
fell to the floor with a crash. 

“Oh, bother!’’ ejaculated Victoria. 

The drawer landed right side up, and spilled 
only a few of its contents. The rest were re- 
vealed to the observer in their disorder. A chaos 
of ribbons, stocks, underwear, handkerchiefs, 
tablets, pencils, hairpins, silver-backed brushes, 
toilet articles and veils lay heaping the crowded 
drawer to its protesting brim. 

‘‘Why not put it in order now Priscilla 
suggested, going over to her little desk and 
getting out paper and pencils. ‘‘I’ll write my 
personals and keep you company. ’’ 

Victoria sat upon the floor and essayed to 
put the drawer in order. Between items for 
the personal column of the school paper, Priscilla 
observed her roommate. Victoria was hastily 
rolling up ribbons, laying gloves in pairs, and 
getting the drawer into something resembling 
order. 

Priscilla leaned forward in her chair, a 
figure of fastidious trimness from her carefully 
arranged hair to her little, patent leather slip- 
pers. She regarded the drawer with disapprov- 
ing eyes. Victoria, her black hair a mass of 
half-falling braids, loose ends escaping every- 
where, a large ink stain upon her right middle 
finger, lint clinging to her rough blue walking 
skirt, looked up. 

‘*Well, what’s the matter?’’ she said, with 
some irritation. ‘‘I can’t spend my time 
squaring handkerchiefs according to Proposition 
XXIV. Life’s too short. ’’ 

**Yes, but don’t you see, Vic,’’ said her friend, 
gently, ‘‘the way you put a drawer in order, it 
isn"t going to stay in order. The first time you 
come to it for that plaid scarf, for instance, 
you’re going to tumble the whole pile over to 
find it, and leave things in a heap. Then the 
next time you want, say a pair of white gloves, 
they’ll have got pushed out of the glove pile 
and be tangled up in the veils. And then, 
once the drawer begins to get into confusion, 
you begin to forget to care, and then —’’ 

‘** Facilis est descensus Averni,’’’ mur- 
mured Victoria. ‘‘Yes, I know. But I seem 
to be made that way. I couldn’t fuss with little 
embroidered boxes, tied with ribbon and smelling 
of orris. I tell you, life’s too short. What 
concerns me is making a brilliant record in the 
English classroom and on the paper, and by 
and by —’’ 

Her bright eyes and expressive mouth finished 
the sentence for her. 

‘*By and by,’’ said Priscilla, ‘‘when I’m still 
putting away handkerchiefs in boxes, you’ll be 
the author of some successful book, and I’ll be 
envying you. But just the same, Vic, I can’t 
see why an orderly top bureau drawer isn’t 
perfectly compatible with good work in the 
classroom. ’’ 

‘You ought to know,’’ insinuated Victoria, 
slyly. 

Priscilla flushed. 
she protested. 

‘*Fair enough. But not—come—you know 
it lags in spots. You just pulled through that 
last geometry test, and your essay on Madame 
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**T think my record is fair,’’ 
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| been mine. 


| when I was nearly forty years old, I heard 
| that voice which none may doubt or deny say 
unto me, ‘‘Write!’’ 


Roland was not up to the mark. There, 
I’ve an engagement with Miss Arnold 
at five. That drawer’ll have to do.’’ 

Victoria got quickly to her feet, 
glanced at herself in the mirror, ran her hand 
over the rough locks of her hair, hastily pushed 
in a hairpin or two, washed her hands in the 
dressing-room with a dash and a splash, and 
was leaving the room when her roommate ran 
after her. 

**Vie,’’ cried Priscilla, in despair, ‘‘do let 
me fix the back of your belt! Every one of that 
row of safety-pins shows. Why won’t you put 








MISS REXFORD LOOKED, AND GAVE A LITTLE EXCLAMATION OF PLEASURE. 


on hooks and eyes? And Miss Arnold is such 
a trim person, and you’re so anxious to please 
her !’’ 

**Much obliged,’’ said Victoria, and rushed 
away. 

Priscilla came back, to stand in the middle 
of the room and look about her. Anybody 
who knew the two girls could have told at a 
glance which bed, which bureau, which desk, 
almost which books upon the round reading- 
table belonged to Victoria Earle and which to 
Priscilla Irving. 

Priscilla’s books lay in order; Victoria’s 
were scattered carelessly about, one left open 
face downward, one standing on end—also 
open to keep the place. 

Priscilla sighed. Her untidy roommate was 
a great trial to her. She herself managed to 
keep the room from ever getting into a condition 
which would bring reproof, but only she knew 
how many times a day she put away V ictoria’s 
belongings for her. 

Yet as Priscilla’s eyes fell upon a certain 
row of histories, she was forced to own to herself 
that Victoria’s blunt criticism of the essay on 
Madame Roland had been just—that the paper 
had been a poorer affair than need be. And 
Victoria’s paper on John Knox had brought 
her high honors, 

Clearly, there should be a middle ground 
somewhere, upon which these two extremes 
might meet. 

**Pris,’’ said Victoria, coming in with haste 
a half-hour later, ‘‘Miss Arnold has proposed 
the most astonishing thing—it’s to be an experi- 
ment. We’re to have regular ‘team work’ on 
English for the first five weeks after the holi- 
days. She’s paired off the class, two and two, 
and the average standing of each team is to be 
counted as an extra to pull up—or down—the 
individual average. 

‘*I don’t just get at her idea, unless it’s to 
bring up the laggards. In our case, I think 
she suspects that I shall never let up on you 
| for an hour until 1 see you doing the best work 
you’re capable of! And that’s the truth. 1 
certainly shall not. When I come back after 
the holidays I shall pitch into you, and make 
you do some first-class work in English, whether 
you will or no!’”’ 

This was just before the Christmas recess. 





And when this discipline was over, | 








Two days later Victoria went home. Priscilla 
was too far away from home to make the 
journey worth while, and with one or two other 
pupils spent a quiet but not unhappy vacation 
at the school. 

The days did not drag, for just as Victoria 
was leaving, Priscilla had conceived what 
seemed to her a happy idea. 

She slipped a note into Victoria’s hand-bag, 
explaining that she should not send a Christmas 
gift after her friend, but that Victoria would 
find one when she came back to school. Then 
Priscilla went to work. 

When Victoria returned, she met a hearty 
welcome from Priscilla, an affectionate burst of 
thanks for the set of beautifully bound books 
which had been her Christmas present to her 
roommate, and a somewhat breathless invitation 
to look in her own bureau for Priscilla’s belated 
gift. 

Victoria pulled open the top drawer in her 
vigorous way, looked in, and made an exclama- 
tion. ‘To Priscilla’s relief she then began to 
laugh. 

‘*You sly puss!’’ she said. ‘‘You little re- 
former! So I am to be made a lady fastidious, 
too. Well, well, Pris, it’s lovely! 
suppose I can ever keep it so?’’ 

She glanced round quizzically at her friend, 
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then turned her whole attention to examining 
the dainty handiwork of which the drawer was 
full. 

The odor of violets which crept out was not 
to her liking, but she would hardly have been 
human and feminine if she had not appreciated 
Priscilla’s art. 

Boxes like Priscilla’s own, fitted with remov- 
able covers of white linen, fastened with white 
ribbons, the initials ‘‘V. S. E.’’ in the center 
of each, held every one of Victoria’s small 
belongings, carefully assorted. 

Cravats were in one box, gloves in another, 
handkerchiefs in a third, and so on through the 
whole list—surely there could be no excuse now 
for confusion. 

**It’s very, very sweet of you,’’ owned Vic- 
toria, with a warm caress. ‘‘Of course 1-know 
you mean to teach me a lesson, but that’s all 
right. I’m a disorderly creature, and don’t 
deserve a little flower of a tidy roommate in the 
least. 1 will try to keep the things in order, 
Pris—indeed I will.’’ 

**Of course you will,’’ agreed Priscilla, and 
the two sat down on the couch together to com- 
pare notes concerning the holidays. 

**And now it’s work again,’’ said Victoria. 
**And I’ve come back with such hopes, such 
plans. You remember the team work we’re to 
begin now? Pris, let’s make a_ bargain! 
Keep me up to the standard in my dressing, in 
my personal neatness, and I’ll keep you up in 
your scholarship. Let’s show them! You’ve 
the ability. You can do good work if you’ll 
just tie fewer ribbons and open more histories. 
Let’s work! Let’s begin to-night!’’ 

She regarded her friend with eager eyes. 
Priscilla held out her hand. 

“*Yes, we’ll begin now,’’ she said, merrily, 
yet as if she had made up her mind. ‘‘Be 
stern with me; I’ll be a martinet with you. 
Go and change your clothes, do your hair up 
freshly from the beginning, leave everything in 
order, and then we’ll begin. ’’ 

Victoria rose, laughing. ‘‘ It’s only two 
hours to bedtime,’’ she objected. ‘‘ Let me get 
into a kimono.’’ 

‘Not a bit of it. Miss Arnold will be in; 
she told me so. Come, you’re not a bit more 


of a martyr than I.’’ 
Victoria obeyed. She came back from the 
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| dressing-room presently, looking as fresh as a 
vivid fiower. ‘‘I do feel immensely virtuous,’’ 
she admitted. 

“Did you put everything away 
demanded. 

Victoria looked guilty. She ran back into 
the dressing-room, returning with various arti- 
cles, which she carefully bestowed each in its 
white box in the top bureau drawer. ‘‘I shall 
want them all in the morning,’’ she objected, 
as she performed this task. 
| ‘If you do you’ll know where to find them,”’ 
|said Priscilla, coolly. ‘‘And you’ll feel it a 

pleasure to take them out.’’ 
| ‘**Well, are we ready ?”’ asked Victoria. 
| I spotless ? a 


??? Priscilla 





“Am 
May I sit down? 
| Priscilla arranged two chairs. 
}my turn for martyrdom,’’ she said. 
do we begin ?’’ 

‘*We begin,’? said Victoria, ‘‘ with Mr. 
| Thomas Carlyle, and his most magnificent con- 
tributions to English literature. ’’ 

Priscilla groaned. ‘‘ 1 never did like Carlyle, 
| she said, dismally. 

‘*That’s because you know nothing of him. 
| It’s time you did.’’ 

It was a busy five weeks. 
|and Victoria had their trials. 

If it was difficult for Priscilla to acquire 
a sixteenth of her chum’s 
enthusiasm over the vari- 
ous subjects upon which 
the two bent their energies, 
it was proportionately try- 
ing to Victoria to be hauled 
unceremoniously back as 
she was leaving the room 
in haste, to put in order 
a disordered wash-stand, 
to close a carelessly made 
rent in her dress, or to 
bring her flying locks into 
compactness. 

Many a time did Pris- 
cilla bemoan Miss Arnold’s 
fertility in devising new 
experiments; often and 
often did Victoria repress 
a hasty word of scorn as 
she opened a ribbon box 
in search of gloves, or 
snatched handkerchiefs 
from the receptacle espe- 
cially intended for some 
other article, under fire of 
her roommate’s meaning 
glance. 

Yet, on the whole, the 
new order of things pros- 
pered. 

And one day at the close 
of the five weeks Miss 
Rexford herself came in— 
Miss Rexford, the intel- 
lectual, the refined, the 
personification of all that 
was scholarly and woman- 
ly, and, in a fascinating 
way, awe-inspiring. She 
came in and made a call upon her pupils, quite 
as if she were some one from outside the 
school. 

But before she went Miss Rexford said, with 
one of her intent looks, first at Victoria, then at 
Priscilla: 

‘*Miss Arnold tells me that you are doing 
exceedingly creditable work as a ‘team.’ ’’ She 
smiled. ‘‘I confess I had some misgivings as 
to how the new plan might work, but it seems 
to me that it works admirably. I am going to 
say to you what she said to me to-day—that 
she considered Miss Earle and Miss Irving to 
be accomplishing more than any other two teams 
in the school. ’’ 

Victoria’s face was one flash of triumph, but 
Priscilla had turned pale and grave. 

**] don’t deserve a particle of praise,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Victoria has kept me up to the mark 
every hour. 1 should never have done a thing 
worth noticing but for her.’’ 

‘Why, Priscilla Irving!’’ cried Victoria. 

Then she laughed and walked across to where 
Miss Rexford was standing, cl.se beside Vic- 
toria’s bureau. The girl pulled open the top 
drawer. 

‘“‘Would you mind looking in there, Miss 
Rexford ?’’ she requested. 

Miss Rexford looked, and gave a little excla- 
mation of pleasure. ‘‘I see a beautifully kept 
drawer,”’ she said, ‘‘with more—many more— 
than the ordinary evidences of a lady’s neatness 
about it.’’ 

“‘That’s what she has taught me,’’ said 
Victoria. ‘‘Her own is just like it. She loves 
that sort of thing. I’m—I’m afraid I hated 
it. But—I think I’m beginning to like it for 
its own sake as much as—well, fully as much 
as she likes the things we’ve been studying 
lately.’’ 

Miss Rexford looked from one to the other of 
her pupils, and neither of them had ever seel! 
a look of greater satisfaction upon her face. 

‘*You are both to be congratulated,’’ she said 
heartily. 

When she had gone, Victoria turned, flushed 
and smiling. ‘‘The honors are with you,’’ sh 
said. 

*‘O Vie!’’ cried Priscilla. 

‘She didn’t know it,’’ said Victoria, sol 
emnly, ‘‘and neither did you, but there was 2 
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handkerchief in my ribbon box all the while. 
It has been there for a week. I left it there on 
purpose to see if you would find it out.’’ 


By Joh 


(OP ne blustering 
night last Febru- 
ary I sat pressed 

in against the wall at 

Capt. Sol McDaniels’s 

little shop. 

Early in the evening, 
among the crowd of 
regular callers, a big, 
red-faced fellow, un- 
questionably a New- 
foundlander, came in 
and greeted the old cap- 
tain warmly. He ex- 
tended his hand. ‘‘I’ll have to offer you my 
left, cap’n,’’ he said. ‘‘It’s the best I’ve got. 
The other one was damaged a little when we 
lost the Peterheart.’”’ 

‘‘Hendry,’’ said the old skipper, after he 
returned the newcomer’s greeting, ‘‘I believe 
that’s the only happening out of Gloucester 
here that I don’t know all the particulars of. 
Sit down here, son, and tell us about it. 
We’d all like to hear.’’ 

Hendry needed a little urging, for he was a 
man not much given to talking. But when the 
other visitors warmly seconded the captain’s 
request, he consented to tell the story. We all 
settled back on the hard benches, and Hendry 
began: 

‘*We left the harbor here this time last year 
for Flemish Cap Bank. We were after a trip 
of codfish and gray halibut. 

‘‘Our skipper, Sarge Bohlin, was what we 
winter bankers call a driver. On that trip he 
lived up to his reputation, and drove the vessel 
straight offshore from Cape Ann lights for 
Flemish Cap in the face of everything we 
met. 

‘‘We got some fifty thousand weight of fish— 
‘snatched them,’ as we say in winter. And 
when the glass showed an able norther rising, 
we headed for home. It was night when we 
got under way. The wind had already shaken 
up a good hubbly sea. 

‘Our crew was a good one. Every night 
we used to get together aft in the cabin, headed 
by the cook’s fiddle, and sing till we grew 
sleepy. ‘The skipper was one of the kind that 
always stood a watch on the runs in and out. 
That night he had the lay from nine to eleven 
o’clock. 

‘*?Twas so black and thick you couldn’t see 
the sheer-poles from the wheel. Sitting down 
on deck to get in the lee of the house, out of 
the cold wind, the skipper would poke his head 
into the companionway every now and then, 
and roar out, ‘Pumb! Pumb! Pumb! Pumb!’ 
at every rest in our songs. His big voice 
would start a laugh among us below every 
time. 

‘“‘We had got round to ‘The Island Belle,’ a 
down-home song every one of us knew. We 
had finished the first part when in roared the 
skipper, ‘Pumb! Pumb! Pum—’ Only three 
times he shouted, then he stopped short. 

“*All hands seemed to be waiting for the 
fourth one before we started off on the second 
part of the song. Then suddenly the skipper 
cried in a different voice altogether : 

“**Jump, men! Jump quick!’ 

‘*l was never so surprised in all my life. 
Our skipper was not the man to mix up a joke 
and a serious matter. I saw the companion- 
way full of men struggling to get up on deck. 
A erash came on our starboard quarter. In 
pushed planks and timbers almost on top of 
me. I was the last man up. 

‘**A steamer,’ thought 1. But when I raised 
my head up above deck and caught sight of the 
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HE making of nails 

is one of the oldest 

American, as it is 
one of the oldest English, industries; but in 
Great Britain the greater part of the product has 
been hand work, in America machine work. 

Of modern nails, the wire, or French nails, 
and the common cut nails are made in quanti- 
ties which far exceed alJl other kinds. The 
wire nails have increased enormously in general 
use during the last fifteen or twenty years, but 
there are still many purposes for which cut 
nails are preferred. 

The process of making wire nails is exceed- 
ingly simple and almost wholly automatic. A 
large reel or spool of wire of a size equal to 
that of the shank of the nail to be made feeds 
forward at each revolution of the machine a 
piece of wire equal to the length of the nail and 
a fraction of an inch more. . 

This is seized firmly by clamps, which 
straighten while they hold it, and at the same 
time a pair of jaws so cut the wire as to leave 
a sharp point to the nail. 

Before the clamps let go their hold, a hammer, 
the face of which is a die, strikes the other end 





of the wire a sharp blow, which forms the | 


head. 
The clamps have corrugated surfaces, not 
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COMPANION. 








| **You goose!’’ laughed Priscilla. 
let’s finish ‘The Everlasting Yea.’ 
think I’m beginning to like it!’’ 


**Come, 
I almost 


big square sails of a bark 
towering 2bove us in the 
darkness, 1 was more sur- 
prised than ever. Every 
man that sat in that cabin 
knew that our vessel’s 
side was stove in for a 
space great enough to 
sink her in a very few 
minutes. The thoughts 
of cold, icy water and a 
rough sea flashed on my 
mind, 

“T heard a_ foreign 
voice yelling out away up above us on the bow 


of the bark. I couldn’t understand a word he 
said. He was terribly excited. 


‘* “Heave over the port dories!’ our skipper 
shouted. I started forward along the port side 
after the rest of the hands. 

‘‘Our vessel lurched ahead on a sea. Then 
on came the bark, crashing into us again. The 
planks even forward to where we stood began 
to rip and tear apart under our feet. 

** *We’re going down, skipper!’ sang out one 
of our fellows. I could see from the way they 
fumbled the work of getting the dories over- 
board that they were confused. 

‘**Hendry, you get a line aboard of her 
quick, if you can!’ cried the skipper to me. I 
started back aft round the cabin house, intending 
to get to the other side, to where the bark had 


I could get hold of on our deck, and climb up 
on the bark’s headstays. 
the rope fast to help all hands up. 
intentions miscarried. 

‘*1 threw my arms round in the darkness for 
the bark’s big chain bobstay, the stay running 
from her stem at the water-line up to the end 
of her bowsprit. But I could find no trace of 
it. I knew that it must have been carried 
away when she struck us. There were no 
other stays low enough for me to reach them, I 
knew. 1 turned, and grabbing the end of our 
main-sheet, lying loose on deck, stood ready to 
jump at anything offering me a chance to get 
aboard the stranger. 

‘“*The noise of the two vessels grinding 
together, the roar of the wind and sea and the 
slatting of sails and booms were deafening. I 
could hear nothing above it but the wild yells 
of the foreigner on the bark. We lurched ahead 
again on a sea. I felt something swing hard 
against my back. I turned and grabbed it. 
”T was the big iron chain, the bark’s bobstay, 
dangling in the air from the end of her bow- 
sprit. Gripping one of the big links in my 
right hand, and taking a turn in the main-sheet 
with my left, I sang out with all my might: 

***Cap’n, come round here! We can all get 
aboard of her!’ 

‘*Not a word came back to me from them. 
I did not know whether to try to go back to 
them or not. While I stood trying to decide, I 
felt our vessel begin to fall away on a big sea. 
It seemed to me that when the big craft- lurched 
ahead and struck us again that she must bear 
us under. 

‘*The chain I held to with my right hand 
suddenly grew taut. It began to pull away 
from me, and I knew the two vessels were 
drawing apart. I must let go either our own 
main-sheet or the bobstay. ’*T'was hard to 
decide which to do. 

“IT felt our vessel shoot down and ahead in 
the sea. The big, heavy chain drew me along 
our deck to the rail. I braced my feet against 
it and pulled back with all my strength. I 
grew so confused in the next second by the 


But my 
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cut into us, grab the end of any piece of rope | 


Then I could make | 


drawing apart of the two vessels, the thoughts 
of my duty to our crew and the terrible roar 
|}all round me that I seemed unable to think at 
all. 

**The chain bid up taut and hard. My feet 
slipped on the icy rail, my knees wabbled. 
| ‘Then off 1 shot from our deck after the bark’s 


stay, my feet trailing along in the water. 
roared out to our crew with all my might. 

‘“*The main-sheet was still wrapped round 
my left hand. I started to push the frayed end 
of it through one of the links in the chain to 
take a turn. But I had no sooner pushed the 
end into the link than the rope drew taut, so 
taut that I couldn’t get a turn. 1 took a firm 
grip on it with my hand, so as not to lose it 
altogether. 

**IT heard the excited voice up above me on 
the bark’s bowsprit keeping up a continuous 
yell. Then another joined him. 


lowered any rope to me, but could see nothing. 





| vessels with a lurch, 
lthe rope and chain 
}grew hard and tight, 
jand I was raised up 
lout of the water. I 
| hung there in the air, 
| clutching the rope in 
; one hand and the stay 
| in the other. 

**While I hung there 
another voice broke out 
| above me on the bark, 
{and sung out: 

*“**You speak Eng- 
|lish? Speak French? 
| Speak German, or 
what you speak?’ And 
I knew right away that 
the strong, calm voice 
belonged to the captain 
of the bark. 

** “Throw me a rope, 
quick!’ I called. Then 
my arms drew out 
straight. I bounced up 
and down between the 
tightening chain and 
rope as if 1 was ona 
throbbing clock-spring. 
A sharp twinge shot 
across my back from 
shoulder to shoulder, a 
burning sensation ran 
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DRAWN BY 
w. F. STECHER, 


“JUMP, MEN! 


feeling came over them. Down I dropped into 
the water. I had lost both my holds! 

**The first plunge into frosty water is hard. 
It struck me all over like a stinging slap. I 


flat and didn’t go under far. 

**Then I began toswim. I roared once, then 
again. Then with a jolt my nose bumped hard 
against something. 

**T couldn’t see a thing before me. *T'was 
all black. I put up my hands and could feel 
the big, cold planks and seams of a vessel. 
*Twas not ours; I could tell by the wide 
planks and the rough seams. ‘It’s the bark,’ 
thought 1. ‘She’s cleared our vessel and is 
sailing off.’ 

***Oh, aboard the bark! 
sang out. 

‘But with every word the side of the big 
vessel seemed to slip along by me faster and 
faster. My fingers, trailing along her side, 
clutched at every little rough spot, every paint 
blister, in the butts where her planks came 
together, but nothing gave to the digs I made. 

‘She was leaving me behind fast. I felt 
that my chance was gone. 1 began to wonder 
where the rest of our crew were, and if our 
vessel had gone down. 

**T roared out again with all my might, ‘Let 
go a boat or something, quick !’ 

“** American man, you aft here?’ 


Oh-ho, cap’n!’ I 





came back 


By Edward Williston Frentz 





merely to hold the nail 
more securely, but to 
impress upon it a series 
of ridges and depressions, which make it harder 
to draw out when once driven home. 

The making of cut nails is less automatic and 
much harder. Any one who has seen a nail- 
maker at work will understand the aptness of 
the old expression, to ‘‘work like a nailer.” 
The iron for cut nails is first rolled into sheets, 
the thickness of which is equal to the thickness 
of the nail. It is then cut into plates as wide 
as the nail is long, and of such length as a man 
can handle conveniently—say from fifteen to 
twenty inches. 

The nail-cutting machine is a heavy, compact 
piece of mechanism not much larger than a 
sewing-machine, before which the nail-maker 
sits on a stool. It consists of but little more 
than a pair of shears strong enough to cut iron 
three-eighths of an inch thick, and a heading 
hammer. 

Any one who will examine a cut nail will 
| find that the shank tapers, not on all four sides 
from the head, as he may have supposed, but 
on two sides only. The other two sides are 
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parallel. It is the neg- 
lect to notice this fact 
which leads so many 
persons to start a nail into wood in a way 
| which splits it. 

nail-maker draws a plate which has come to a 
dull red heat. 
cers, he feeds the edge farthest from him to the 
jaws of the machine. As they descend they 
| shear a tapering strip from the edge. 
seized by clamps, which hold it just long enough 


forms the head, and then drop it. 
Now if the nailer were simply to push the 
plate forward again, the tapering character of 
the strip which is sliced off would destroy the 
rectangular shape of the plate, and the nails 
would neither be of a length nor have square 
heads and points. ‘To obviate this difficulty, 
|the plate must be turned over between every 
two nails that are cut, so that the head of the 
| nail will come alternately from one side of the 
plate and from the other. 
| This—and it is the principal part of the 
nailer’s work—is done with a simple turn of 





| for the heading hammer to strike the blow which | 


las they would go. 


I looked all | 
round me in the darkness, to see if they had | 
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ME COMMON THINGS ARE MADE 


From a small furnace near the machine the | 


Holding this by means of pin- | 


This is 








Or 


‘You forward there? 


the captain’s voice. 
where you are?’ 

***Right below you here! Throw me some- 
thing, quick!’ I cried. But with my words 
the side of the ship slipped away from my 
hands. She seemed to draw my strength and 
courage away with her again. 

***Catch a rope!’ I heard the captain sing 
out. But before 1 could turn my head to look 
for it, I began to spin and twirl round in the 
big eddy under the bark’s stern. In I shot, 
and brought up against it with a thump. 

“*T put up my hands when I struck, and 
made a wild lunge for anything I could get hold 
of. My right hand slipped along her sloping 
stern to the water. Then my fingers struck 
into a little crack. I drove them ahead as far 
They were in the jamb 
round the rudder-post. 

‘When I started to move ahead with the 
vessel and bring strain on them, my fingers 
began to slip back from round the wet post. I 


“I began to call out to them to come down | put up the other hand. 
jon the bobstay, when away drew the two| 


***O captain, come quick!’ I cried, when I 





JUMP QUICKI”" 


the length of my arms; then a numb, prickling | felt my hold with both hands slipping away, 


and I jabbed the fingers of my right hand in as 
far as I could, in the attempt to get them into 
the narrow space between the rudder-post and 
the circular groove that it huang in. But it 


came to the surface right away—in fact, I fell | was of no use. 


*** American man, hang on one minute more!’ 
cried out the captain, over the stern, to me. 
‘We’re coming up into the wind!’ 

**But I could not hang on. I had nothing 
to hang on to. My strength was gone. My 
left hand slipped entirely away. I must let 
go and sink before the big ship could come 
round into the wind and lose her headway. 

“Now my hold with my right hand began 
to draw away. Then I felt something tighten 
against my fingers. It bore and pressed them 
hard. 

‘**They are putting the helm hard down,’ 
said I, ‘and it’s squeezing my fingers in the 
jamb.’ By instinct I jerked my hand back 
toward me, Then, shutting my eyes and teeth, 
I forced it back into the little crack as far as I 
could, 

‘*A terrible pain shot up my numbed fingers 
and arm. The big rudder-post turned slowly 
but surely. I rolled my hand in and round 


with it. It held me there fast until they swung 
down and reached me from over the bark’s 
stern. 


“It spoiled my hand, but it saved my life 
—the only one of that crew.’’ 


Than 


the wrist, and the plate is 
AZ 


fed forward as before. As 
the machines run at consid- 
erable speed, and the ‘‘flop’’ must be accurately 
timed in order that the end of the plate may 
meet the shears at the right moment and in the 
right place, the difficulty and the tiresome nature 
of a nail-maker’s work may be imagined. Some 
idea of it may be had by holding the thick end 
of a shingle in a pair of tongs and attempting so 
to turn it with a single motion of the wrist that 
alternate sides will lie uppermost on a table. 

A good nail-maker will make from two to 
four flops—that is, will cut from two to four 
nails—a second, the smaller nails, of course, 
being made more rapidly than the larger ones. 
As the plate grows cool it is returned to the oven 
to be reheated, and another plate takes its place. 

A nail-maker’s hands and arms always show 
the character of his work by the tremendous 
development of certain special muscles and by 
callouses, which become as hard as horn. 

The common names of nails—sixpenny, eight- 
penny, tenpenny, and so forth—are believed to 
be corruptions of six-pound, eight-pound and 
ten-pound—names given in England to denote 
the weight of one thousand of a given kind of 
nails. Sixpenny and eightpenny was an easy 


step from ‘‘six-pun’ ’’ and ‘‘eight-pun’.’’ 
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WHERE THE PEACE CONFERENCE MEETS. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


ld Portsmouth, in England, has been a naval 

station almost seven hundred years, and 
has been the scene of many historic events; but 
nothing has ever taken place there that ap- 
proaches in importance the conference at the 
Portsmouth naval station in New England. 
Spore gardens have passed the experimental 

stage. They have established their educa- 
tional usefulness in many cities, but Yonkers 
has discovered in them a moral influence which 
is almost startling. Before the school gardens 
were established many owners of fine estates 
complained of raids by boys. Both the com- 





plaints and the raids have now ceased. Probably | 


the boys never before realized how much work 
it is to take care of a garden. 

t is indeed a large country in which so promi- 

nent a landmark as Mount Washington can 
be sold without attracting more attention than 
was directed to the matter. The sale included 
about seventy thousand acres of land, and 
takes in nearly all of the mountain. The price 
was a little less than seven dollars an acre. The 
purchaser says the transfer will not affect the 
chances of a national White Mountain forest 
reserve, a bill to establish which was introduced 


in the last Congress. 
+ i you can whip Lee and I can march to the 

Atlantic,’’ wrote General Sherman to Gen- 
eral Grant, after the fall of Atlanta, ‘‘I think 
Uncle Abe will give us a twenty days’ leave of 
absence to see the young folks.’’ Average 
humanity can base its claim to vacation on no 
such staggering achievements. ‘The encouraging 
thought ‘is that the great commanders were 
merely planning, like all good people, to do 
the duty at hand and take a little holiday 
when they had earned it. 

y ‘‘the secrets of diplomacy,’’ a form of 

words much used and misused of late, a 
contemporary is reminded of the sharp-eyed 
little girl who was excluded from a ‘‘club’’ of 
children somewhat larger, a club which proudly 
claimed to have a ‘‘secret.’? One day she 
rushed in to her mother breathlessly. ‘‘O 
mother,’’ she cried, ‘‘I know what a secret is! 
I know!’’ ‘‘Well, what is it?’’ ‘‘It’s.a bug 
tied up in a rag.’’ ‘The real secrets of diplo- 
macy are so well tied up that reporters cannot 
guess whether they are bugs or butterflies. 
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tudents in Columbia University who have to 

help themselves through college earned more 
than ninety-two thousand dollars during the 
year ending with June. In the last four years the 
earnings of such students in this one institution 
have amounted to nearly two hundred and forty 
thousand dollars. Statistics similar in kind 
might be supplied from every other college in 
the land. The old conception of the educated 
class as a class apart, holding itself above hard 
work and contact with common folk, looks 
ludicrous and far away against such facts as 
these. 
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try’s influence on Cuba than that lately pub- 
lished in a Madrid paper, which gives its 
readers the following facts: Under the old 
régime the number of schools in the island was 
nine hundred; now it is thirty-six hundred. 
The number of pupils has also quadrupled. The 
trade balance, formerly always against the 
island, is now in favor of it. Two million 
dollars a year are spent on wagon roads. ‘‘The 
Spanish administration left that work to the 
producer’s machete.’’ The death-rate has been 
reduced from about forty per thousand to twenty- 
two. 


ven Americans could not in fairness ask for 


Sb read in certain histories that a compara- 

tively modern event happened in the year 
3 throws the mind into confusion until one notes 
that the event was a matter of French history, 
and the date is reckoned according to the revolu- 
tionary calendar established when young France, 
in wild enthusiasm, started a hundred years 
ago to make the world all over and begin again. 
The subsequent lapse to the old notation, which 
the rest of the world maintained, is an example 


a more appreciative estimate of this coun- | 








the old and futile game of turning the calendar 
upside down. A Frenchman wishes his gov- 
ernment to establish a new scheme of months, 
so that the year shall be regular and the printed 
calendar shall become a fixed thing, good every 
year. Another Frenchman proposes to abolish 
the names of holidays which had their origin in 
the church. He proposes to call Christmas 
| ‘“the Feast of the Family’’; All Saints’ day 
‘*the Feast of Remembrance,’’ and soon. The 
Quakers numbered the days of the week to avoid 
the common names, because they were derived 
from pagan gods—Woden, Thor, and the rest. 
Mankind has so many essentially bad habits to 
change that it ought not to waste energy chang- 
ing notations which are, to say the least, harm- | 


less. 
A a season when many persons restrict their | 
supplies of meat, it becomes of special in- 
terest to note the ‘‘schools’’ of vegetarians that 
appeared at a recent international congress in 
London. For example, there were the Vems, 
| so called because they eat vegetables, eggs and 
| milk; the Vegs, who avoid all animal products ; 
the Edenics, who exclude cooked food; the 
Wallacites, who abhor salt, and refuse bread 
| made with yeast; the Haigites, who do not 
| include peas or beans in their vegetarian menu, 
and the Allinsonians, who have abandoned tea 
in favor of a solution of dried cereals. But all 
this diversity, of course, means independent 
thinking; and the person who tried to poke fun 
would probably be told by the vegetarians that 
dyspepsia also takes Protean forms. 
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FROM THE SEASIDE. 
They come with skins of brown, 
For every matron, maid and man 
Supports a first-class coat of tan. 
Chicago Chronicle. 
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UNCOVERING DISHONESTY. 


ensitive persons can hardly be blamed if a 
S steady reading of the newspapers and 
weekly reviews convinces them that the 
present age is steeped in corruption. Yet, 
although they may be sensitive, they are not 
quite sensible. 

It is true, new cases of ‘‘graft’’ are constantly 
coming to light in many cities, large and small; 
| and the cotton-crop leak, the insurance scandal 
|and other similar outcroppings of moral disease 

easily lead the observer to feel that the whole 
| body politic is rotten. 
| ‘The trouble with this point of view is its one- 
| sidedness, its lack of true perspective and just 
| sense of proportion. It is easy to forget that 
| these lesions have not been disclosed by the 
groans of a suffering patient, but have been 
| laid bare by the physicians who are seeking to 
|make a cure. The symptoms are not new. It 
}is only the disclosure of them that is new. 
Now that they are known, the prospect that 
the evil will be exterminated is better than ever 
| before. 

| Comment is frequent upon the modern apathy 
toward religion. The slow-growing membership 
| of even those churches which hold their own, 
| the number of persons who do not attend service 
jon Sunday, and of those who have no church 
| home—these things are often mentioned. 
| There may be some truth in the comments, 
| although there is probably less of it than many 
| suppose. But as an offset, should not one con- 
| sider the growing interest in civic decency and 
private honor, and the growing feeling that 
opportunity implies obligation, that the public 
offical should be not merely as good as those 
| whom he represents, but better than they are? 
| Itis because these sentiments are growing that 
| so much is heard about ‘‘graft.’? The signs are 
| hopeful, not depressing. Men may or may not 
| be losing their interest in certain phases of re- 
| ligion, but they are not losing interest in good 
| works. 
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BRITISH POLITICS. 


he government was defeated in the British 
House of Commons in July, upon a motion 
made by the leader of the Irish Nationalist 
party, which was supported by all the Liberals. 

‘The usual rule is that when the government 
|is defeated it either resigns office or dissolves 
Parliament. In this case the prime minister 
announced that neither of these courses would 
be taken, but that the ministers would retain 
their offices. 

The opposition parties were angry at the 
decision, for they believe, not without good 
reason, that if a general election was held they 
would return a majority of Parliament. But 
the argument is not altogether on their side. 

The theory on which the obligation to resign 
or to dissolve Parliament rests is that the gov- 
ernment must have the confidence of Parliament, 
and that when it is not supported by the House 
of Commons it must yield to those whom the 
House will support, or appeal to the people. 
Mr. Balfour still has the right to assert that he 
|is supported by a majority of the Commons. 

For on all important questions he can rely upon 
a majority of about sixty. The defeat was the | 
result of a surprise—a ruse on the part of the 
|managers of the opposition, who kept some of 
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within a short time and order a general election. 
The opposition is strong enough and resolute 
enough to obstruct business injuriously, and 
thus force the hand of Mr. Balfour. Then it 
is expected that the Liberals will be returned 
to power. But they are not united on any 
policy, and they will be at the mercy of the 
Home Rulers; and therefore they are not ex- 
pected long to remain in office. 

The Conservatives have been in power con- 
tinuously for ten years, as the Republicans have 
been in the United States for more than eight 
years. The British and the American ruling 
parties have some strong points of resemblance 
to each other in principles, aims and methods. 


SWEETENED BY TOUCH. 


Send not fresh roses by the morning breezes fanned, 
But roses that have known the pressure of your hand. 
From the Latin of Martial. 
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THE LIBERTY OF THE FUTURE. 


e have talked loudly in forum, school, 

parlor and kitchen of our country as 

the land of the free, and have inter- 
preted that freedom eagerly as the power to do, 
without let or hindrance, many things which 
have been denied to men and women of other 
climes and times. Meantime are we not in 
danger of forgetting the negative side of real 
freedom—the privilege of enjoying undisturbed 
the quietude of mind and body which is the 
highest attainment of civilization ? 

I may live where I will, read what I will, 
print what I will, vote for whom I will, 
worship God how I will; but if all these liber- 
ties are practised in a crowd of noisy, vulgar 
barbarians, my vaunted liberty is the basest 
slavery. 

A tyrannous, careless maid in the kitchen | 
can spoil life for her mistress, as a cruel mistress 
once spoiled life for the slave girl. A disobedient 
child may dominate the will of a peace-loving, 
indulgent mother as wickedly as a severe father 
once dominated that of his trembling boy. Even 
the noise and dirt of a great factory may steal 
away the freedom of the everlasting hills, into 
whose august faces it pours forth its smoke. 

It is time that womankind—the great conserv- 
ing force of the nation—should set about securing 
the rights of the defrauded but passive sufferers. 
Active liberty is now a lusty child, and able 
to take care of itself. That gentler type of 
humane desire which we call peace—social 
peace—now needs woman’s care. Of it, even 
more than of those liberties for which our fathers 
died in 1776 and in 1861, is true Emerson’s great 
word: 


Of what avail 
Is plow or sail, 
If freedom fail? 


& 
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| time. 


| of sentimental suggestiveness. 





A HORSES’ HAVEN. 


he horses of the English royal stables never 
- descend to plebeian service. Their prime | 

past, they are quietly and painlessly put | 
to death on the premises. King Edward has 
just had one of his favorites thus treated at the 
mews of Buckingham Palace. A _ powerful 
dose of chloroform, mixed with a specially pre- 
pared mash, was administered to the horse, and 


| the scene of an earlier association. 





in a few moments all was peacefully over. 

This is all very well for the horse of royalty 
and luxury. But what about the poor old beast | 
that has faithfully labored all his days amid | 
kicks and curses, and has known nothing but | 
city streets and stony pavements? Why not | 
give him a chance instead of a lethal dose? A 
chance to breathe sweet air and to feel the soft 
grass beneath his feet? 

When every town has its library and every 
city its college, perhaps some one will endow a 
big tract of fertile country, where the cart-horses 
that have done man’s drudgery all their lives 
may experience good care and pasturage before 
the end comes. 

One sees every day fitting inmates for such a 
home, broken -down old creatures, with stiff, 
swollen legs, and strained, anxious expressions, | 
patient but hopeless. Take off their shoes, give | 
them good grass, sunny range and a comfortable | 
box at night, and soon the poor old things will | 
begin to cut capers, queer and ungainly, but | 
indicative of health and happiness. 

‘*The horse should be killed and the money 
it costs to maintain it given to charity,’’ says | 
the severe moralist. 

Perhaps; but, after all, where does charity | 


begin ? 
N nearly every part of the country this 
summer than that there is a great scarcity 
of labor. ‘‘Plenty of people’’ and ‘‘plenty of 
labor’’ do not always mean the same thing, 
although the less thickly settled sections usually | 
experience the most difficulty in obtaining labor. 
The Southern States, with their large colored | 
population, have trouble in getting labor, and | 
are inviting Italian immigration. 
“Why don’t you cultivate this land?’’ asked | 





A SCARCITY OF LABOR. 
o report comes more persistently from 


of the difficulty of displacing fixed habits of | their members in reserve and caught the govern- | an lowa visitor of a Vermonter, the other day, | 


thought when there is no reason for displacing 
them. In the light of this experience, it is 
interesting to see two Frenchmen engaged in 


ment napping. | 
It is quite evident that the government will 


pointing to some exceptionally fertile soil. | 
‘‘We cannot get the help,’? was the reply. | 


|}he took up literature. 
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work summers at reasonable rates, but they 
don’t seem to come any more.’’ 

The lowan acknowledged that the same scar- 
city was retarding the development of his own 
state. 

Do such experiences mean that employers are 
not bidding high enough for the services of man- 
ual laborers in this era of prosperity? Doubtless 
the individual who offers exceptionally good 
wages will get help, but the amount that can 
profitably be paid is generally limited by the 
expected yield. The fruit-raisers of the Pacific 
slope often find themselves short of help, even 
at the most alluring wages. There is an 
apparent lack in the forests and canneries of 
the far Northwest. From the Philippines and 
from Hawaii also there are reports of great 
difficulty in ‘‘getting labor.’’ 

It is so hard to find helping hands for the 
kitchen that many hill towns of the East, on 
that account alone, fail to make good summer 
resorts. The rapid growth of hospitals through- 
out the West is explained as a necessity, caused 
by the inability of private families to secure 
nurses and other emergency helpers. 

Yet a million immigrants, most of whom 
swell the ranks of labor, have come into this 
country ina year. What, moreover, is to become 
of the idea that labor-saving machinery is less- 
ening the amount of work to be done by human 


strength ? 
A in the world, had lived in a number of 
different places for several years each, 
discovered to his surprise a few weeks ago that 
to two of these towns he had never been back 
since he left them, twenty or more years ago, 
and that he had not visited the others for a long 
Accordingly he hit upon a novel vacation 
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FAMILIAR SCENES AGAIN. 
middle-aged man who, when starting out 


& 


| scheme, 


He decided to spend the ten days which were 
at his command in going over the familiar scenes 
again. He hired a horse and buggy, and took 
with him as a companion his little son, who 


| was immensely interested, as they went along, 
| in the narration of old-time incidents. 


Driving leisurely through the country, he 
made a visit of two or three days at each town, 
and sought accommodations, wherever possible, 
in the same room which he had occupied when 
he lived there. He then strolled about the 
village to renew old acquaintances and to note 
the changes that time had brought to pass. 

It turned out to be the most interesting vaca- 
tion that he had taken in years, so full was it 
He soon found 
himself to an unexpected degree thinking the 
same thoughts of youthful aspiration which had 
been in his mind when he had lived in the 
places now revisited. He decided never to lose 
their acquaintance again. 

Some of the most precious passages in litera- 
ture deal with the coming back of persons to 
**Old Home 
Week,’’ which so many of the older states are 
now celebrating, is doing much in a practical 


| way to strengthen public interest in the recollec- 


tion of the days that have flown ‘‘swifter than 
a weaver’s shuttle. ’’ 
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ay 


xcept John Hay, Bancroft, Irving, Motley, 

Lowell, and some other literary men ap- 
pointed to high places in recognition of their 
genius, American men of letters have not often 
won distinction in politics. In European countries 
the writer is more often found in the important 
state offices. Hugo and Lamartine are important 
figures in the political history of France. Biérnst- 
jerne Biérnson, dramatist and novelist, has long 
been influential in the political affairs of Norway, 
and the controversy over the events which led to 
the rupture between the two countries was con- 
ducted in the columns of the London Times by 
Doctor Nansen, the arctic explorer, for Norway, 
and by Dr. Sven Hedin for Sweden. José Eche- 
geray, one of the greatest living dramatists, has 
been made minister of finance in Spain. This 
appointment is less to be wondered at in view of 
his having been known as a mathematician before 
Mr. Balfour was distin- 
guished as a writer before he became prime 
minister of England. Plato taught that the philos- 
opher and poet should be the rulers of the perfect 


State. 
D’: Pierre Curie, who, with Madame Curie, was 
the discoverer of radium, has been elected 
rather tardily a member of the French Academy 
of Science. Two years ago the Academy of 
Stockholm awarded him the Nobel prize, and 
thus gave him recognition while he was neglected 
at home. He had twice applied in vain for a 
professor’s chair, but the Academy has at last 
atoned for its lack of encouragement for this 
distinguished man of science. It should be re- 
membered that Madame Curie, who worked with 
her husband and whose labor was as important as 
his, could share the Nobel prize, which carried a 
reward of money. But she is not eligible to the 
Academy. She laughingly expresses the noble 
but at present unpopular idea that the wife's 
highest ambition is to be of use to her husband. 
N* the least among the wonders of modern 
civilization is the progress made in the last 
century in the department of artificial lighting. 
The first gas company in the world was not organ- 
ized until 1810. Before that time animal and 
vegetable oils and candles alone were available 
for artificial light. Since then there has been an 
addition of many new illuminants, as well as an 





find itself compelled to dissolve Parliament | ‘‘French-Canadians used to come over here to | enormous improvement in the efficiency of those 















































It is particularly noteworthy that with a 
few exceptions they are available for small plants, | 


in use. 


and are not wholly restricted to the cities. Elec- 
trical lighting, to be sure, has not penetrated to 
the rural districts, but that is practically the only | 
exception. The discovery of calcium carbid a | 
few years ago, and the cheap and easy way of | 
making acetylene gas, was a great step in advance. 
In the early days the gas was exceedingly danger- 
ous, as is almost every kind of illuminant unless it 
is properly handled; and the frightful explosions 
and loss of life have prevented the extensive use 
of acetylene in some European countries. But as 
it is now produced and widely used in this country, 
it is as safe as any gas, if the strict rules for using 
it are rigidly followed. But the light of the future 
will be invented when man has learned the firefly’s 
secret, and when electricity and light can be pro- 
duced without heat. 
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AUNTY GLEN’S CURE. 


hey! Pomeroy’s pneumonia led to a discussion 
at the sewing-club between an advocate of 
mustard plasters and a believer in cold-water 
applications. 

“What a variety of cures there are,’ remarked | 
Miss Everett, pleasantly, with a meaning look at 
the others. “Yesterday I heard of the ‘laughing 
eure’!”’ 

“Indeed!” The minister’s wife hastened to help 
in steering conversation away from the bellig- | 
erents. ‘“‘You’ve kept yourself so young, Mrs. 
Glen, you must have something interesting to 
contribute on cures.” 

The old lady thus addressed was a recent comer, 
but it was gradually dawning on the community 
that they had a saint among them—one of the 
unobtrusive, happy, healthy kind. Children were 
already calling her “Aunty Glen.” 

“Do you believe in mustard?” demanded the 
determined advocate. 

“For those that it benefits, yes,” said Mrs. Glen, 
gently. 

“But tell us how you have kept well,” hastily 
interposed Miss Everett. 

“I don’t mind telling, but I guess you’ll think 
it’s a funny kind of cure,” Mrs. Glen replied, with 
asmile. “Once, years ago, I had a dreadful head- 
ache. I hadn’t slept a wink the night before—I 
was grieving about a friend that hadn’t treated 
me right. 

“[ was just brooding away, going over and over 
in my mind what I’d say to Mehitabel Record some 
day, when I saw that a big grudge was growing 
right up inside of me. ‘Now,’ said I to myself, 
‘s’pose Mehitabel Record did really do it, is that 
a reason why you should grow a grudge?’ 

“So I set right about forgiving her as hard as I 
could, and pretty soon I just loved Mehitabel 
Record, no matter what she’d done.” 

The needles were motionless. The speaker, 
although flushing under the gaze of many eyes, 
continued ; 

“And when I’d thoroughly forgiven Mehitabel— 
why, my headache was gone, and I felt nice all 
over. It set me to thinking. After that, when- 
ever I had an ache or pain, I practised going | 
away by myself and forgiving some one. It 
worked wonderfully.” 

“Did you always have some one,” asked the 
minister’s wife, softly, “‘to practise on?” 

“Deary me, no!” said Aunty Glen. “Every- 
body’s always treated me so nice, I ran out of | 
folks to forgive long ago.” 

“How did you manage your ‘cure’ then?” 

“Oh, along about the same time I ran out of 
aches and pains, too. I haven’t lost a day in bed | 
in forty-five years.” 

There was a pause. Miss Everett, with shining 
eyes, broke the silence: 

“Ladies, I move a vote of thanks to—to dear 
Aunty Glen, for a bit of very deep and very dear 
philosophy. And I move, also, that we adopt her 
cure and practise it— with mustard plaster or 
without, as each one likes.” 





, 
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‘“HOODOOED”’ FISH. 


he late Jules Verne, whose scientific wonder- 

stories endeared him to the heart of boyhood, 
had all his life an ardent passion for the sea, and | 
passed much of his time and did much of his | 
literary work while upon it. | 

In his later life, until the infirmities of age for- | 
bade, he sailed a fine steam-yacht; but for many | 
years he voyaged only in a little sailing-yacht, the | 
Saint Michel, so called after the name-saint of his | 
young son. 

Its crew consisted of two Breton fishermen, 
Alfred and Alexandre, Sandre for short, who had 
also seen service in the navy. They adored their 
literary captain; nevertheless, they bore him one 
grudge. They considered, with the superstition 
of sailors, that his presence cast a “hoodoo” over 
their favorite recreation. It was impossible to 
catch fish if Monsieur Verne was aboard. In 
waters swarming with delicious fish, fish was never 
on the bill of fare of the Saint Michel; it could not 
be procured. 

“It was the captain’s one fault,” said Sandre, | 
regretfully. “He understood nothing of fishing, | 
and seareely believed in a fish until he had it at 
the end of his fork—and that was not on the Saint 
Michel. No, they might stuff you with pa@tés and 
truffles there, but you would not get fish. | 

| 





“It was not that the captain forbade us to try; 
but there was a spell cast by his presence, a 
fatality! And the more we fished and failed, the 
more he made fun of us. 

“Onee, off Cape Autifer, as we held the lines, 
after long waiting there came a jerk. Good! A 
bite! And we haul in the line, and at the end is a 
fine mackerel! You understand we are delighted, 
Alfred and I; and we look sideways at the captain, | 
as if to say, ‘There! Now we'll see!’ But he, 
always teasing, will not reply. 

“Presently our mackerel is landed on the deck. 
Alfred takes it by the gills to unhook it. Pif! 
Pat! Presto! The rascally imp gives a flop of | 
his tail, unhooks himself, bounces against the 
bulwarks, and so to the water. Wasn’t that a 
mean trick, hey? And Monsieur Verne holding | 
his sides with laughter! Ah, it was a fine chance | 
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side of a soup kettle! 

“That spell—that influence! It was a strange 
infirmity for a person so superior, so illustrious 
as Monsieur Verne. But what would you have, 
after all? No man is perfect!” 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 


Companion subscribers who wish their 
papers changed from their home addresses to 
vacation addresses, or those who are making 
permanent changes of address, are asked to 
notify us at least two weeks in advance, sta- 
ting just when the change should be made. 
There will be no interruption in the receipt of 
the paper if this is done. Postmasters cannot 
forward papers from the old address to the 
new unless postage is prepaid at the rate of 
one cent per copy. 





THE “CUBAN NAPOLEON.” 


n the passing of the patriot Gomez the age has 

lost a singular and devoted character. His 
entry into Havana is a picturesque incident in 
modern Cuban history. Oldand grizzled, bronzed 
by the sun of many a scorching day, the old chief 
marched into the city at the head of his ragged 
army. Most of his threescore and ten years had 


been spent on a farm remote from civilization, | 


and it was the first time in his life that he had 
seen a large town. It would have been better 
for him had he retired then, the hero of the hour, 
the idol of the insurgents, for a month later he 
was deserted, without wealth or influence. 


At the first sight, says one who knew him, the 
gray little man, whose clothes did not fit, looked 
old and ordinary; but one glance from his keen 
eye was like a blow from the shoulder. He was 
proud as a king. Some one asked him what recog- 
nition he expected for his services. 

“Recognition!” cried Gomez. “I have a mind 
to forbid any one’s speaking that word in camp!” 
Then he added, more quietly, “Recognition is like 
the rain—it is a good thing if it comes and a good 
thing if it doesn’t.” 

He was a_strange mixture of gentleness and 
sarcasm. “The wounded are sacred,” he would 
say. But he was merciless toward shirks. 

“You say you are wounded? All my men are 
wounded. Iam wounded. I will get the surgeon 
to examine us, and say which is the sicker, you 
orl! Then I will make you serve your country.” 

One lad, hardly more than a child, was found 
Te on sentry duty, a crime punishable by 
death. 
face softened as he looked at the youth. He let 
him be frightened for a while, read him a severe 
public lecture, and ordered him under arrest until 
1e “should grow up.” 


= = 
WHEN THE STARS FELL. 
Imost historic is the remark of the awe-stricken 
lad who, while observing the great meteoric 
display of 1833, turned his eyes to a familiar corner 
of the heavens after an especially brilliant flight 
of meteors, drew a long breath, and gasped: 
“Well, the old Dipper’s still there, anyhow!” 


Gomez was a rigid disciplinarian, but his | 


| lost to prove to him that there really are fish of Use “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 


Dentifrice” for the teeth. 
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Life Insurance Companies will not 
man suffering from heart trouble. 
obvious. 

This is a serious matter to the husband or father 
who is solicitous for the future of his dear ones. 
Often the heart trouble is caused by an unex- 
pected thing and can be corrected if taken in time 
and properly treated. A man in Colorado writes: 

“T was a great coffee drinker for many years, 
and was not aware of the injurious effects of the 
habit till I became a practical invalid, suffering 
from heart trouble, indigestion and nervousness 
to an extent that made me wretchedly miserable 
myself and a nuisance to those who witnessed my 
sufferings. 

“I continued to drink coffee, however, not sus- 

pecting that it was the cause of my ill-health, till, 
on applying for life insurance I was rejected on 
}account of the trouble with my heart. Then I 
became alarmed. I found that leaving off coffee 
helped me quickly, so I quit it altogether and 
having been attracted by the advertisements of 
Postum Food Coffee I began its use. 
“The change in my condition was remarkable, 
| and it was not long till I was completely cured. 
| All my ailments vanished. My digestion was com- 
| pletely restored, my nervousness disappeared, 
|and, most important of all, my heart steadied 
| down and became normal, and on a second exami- 
| nation I was accepted by the life insurance com- 
pany. Quitting coffee and using Postum worked 
| the cure.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 

There’s a reason, and it is explained in the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in each package. 


It has no equal. (Adv. 
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The Craven 4V 
Dress Shield Pin. 


A great convenience to ladies. Dress shields 
changed quickly. No sewing. Loop in pin takes 
in thickness of material. Nickel-plated, will not 
In order to put the dress shield pins in the 
hands of every lady, for a short time we will send 
one card of Craven Dress Shield Pins and 
two dozen Duplex Safety P 
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guarded spring 
and duplex head fast- 
ening from either side, for 
10 cents (stamps or coin), worth double the 
money. Send to-day. 
THE CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., 
24 Farrand St., Bloomfield, N. J. 
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come to early users of the deli- 


cious liquid dentifrice 


RuBifoam 


It is the honest rule of ‘‘first come, 
first served.’’ Whenever you use it 
there is benefit at once, but it is the 
constant users who find beauty, 
sweetness and soundness of mouth 
increasing and the pains and ex- 
pense of dentistry decreasing. It’s 
wise to use Rubifoam NOW. 


25 Cents Everywhere. 
Sample Free. 
Mass. 


E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, 





Much more recently a similar spectacle, although | 


in this instance a display no greater than is ordi- 
narily looked for in Angus skies, disturbed the 
tranquillity of a little girl whose father, an enthu- 
siastte amateur astronomer, had taken her up on 
the roof with him to see the sight. He expected 
her to be delighted with the shooting stars, but 
he soon observed that her expression was scarcely 
a joyous one. 

“What is it, Ada?” he asked her. “Don’t you 
nee to watch them? Aren’t you enjoying your- 
self?”’ 

“Ye-es, papa,” she answered, dubiously, con- 
scientiously trying to harmonize the dictates of 
politeness and truth. “At least, I suppose we 
“an spare the stars, and I think L might enjoy 
it if only you can give me your word we are sure 
of the moon.” 


AT LIAU-YANG. 


WwW is a sorry business, but not ignoble while | 
such stories as those recorded in “From | 


Tokyo to Tiflis” can be told of men. One is of a 
young lieutenant, known throughout Japan as the 
hero of Motienling. 


In the advance on Liau-yang he was among the 
foremost. Charging with his men through a field 
of giant millet, he was struck by a splinter of an 
exploding shell, which tore away part of his lips, 
shattered teeth and wounded the tip of his tongue. 

He was ordered to retire, and behind a slight 
shelter the field surgeon did quick work. Despite 
his pain, the man was seen to smile, and attempted 
to mumble some words in his now blurred speech. 
The surgeon bent down to catch what he was 
striving totell. The young man’s smile deepened, 


}and he made a motion with his head toward his 


hands and feet. — ; 
“They are still there,” he thickly murmured. 
“T can still fight for my country.” 


BARRING THE IMMIGRANTS. 
O" the Illinois River much live stock is trans- 

ported to market on the stern-wheel packets 
which run to St. Louis. A Congressman’s daugh- 
ter, who was travelling on one of the craft for the 
first time, viewed the cattle-pens with much inter- 
est from the cabin stairway. 

“What are those?” she asked, of the mate. 

“That’s what we call the ‘steerage,’” replied 
the boatman, ambiguously. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed the young woman. “So 
that’s what those immigrants come across the 
ocean in. But, do you know,” and she studied 
the construction of the pens with new interest, 
“T never knew before what papa meant by ‘putting 
up the bars’ against them.” 


Cay Cay 


FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED. 
A week before commencement Jones, a senior, 
who was weary of boarding-house fare, was 
happily engaged in donning his dinner clothes. 


| A smile of delighted anticipation played upon his | 


features when Robbins entered in a dinner coat. 


* Hello, 
“What's up?’ 

“Oh, nothing up,” said Robbins. “I’m just 
going round to the Clemenses to call—going to see 
if I can’t get asked to dinner.” 

The smile faded slowly from Jones’s features. 

“Oh, I say, Charley,” he expostulated, “can’t 
you go somewhere else? I was going there.” 


Charley!” greeted Jones, cheerily. | 


| 
| 
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ON A DUSKY STREET 
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y iga are city homes where the day-gloom hangs 
and by night the bright lights flare. 

There are country homes where the sunlight falls 
through a wealth of splendid air. 

There are marble walks and colonnades and rare 
old porticoes, 

And the old sweet home where the well-sweep 
hangs and the red-capped clover grows. 


I ramble over the city streets, on rural roads I 
roam ; 

I sean the houses men have built and sanctified as 
home ; 

But the house where I loiter as I pass, of all 
where I have been, | 

Is a little house on a‘dusky street that lets the | 
sunshine in. 


There is plenty of glass in the little house, and | 
the shades are always high. | 

At morn the sun peeps in: “Good day!” At night 
it laughs: ‘‘Good-by!” 

And whether it skirts aslant the street or peers 
between the walls | 

The weleoming windows lift their panes to the | 
mellowing light that falls. | 

! 

And hand in hand on the window-seat the flowers 
tiptoe high 

To blush and bloom in the far-flung rays, and nod 
to the passer-by. 

And roses bloom on the children’s cheeks. I 
smile at their merry din, 

And my heart grows light on the dusky street, by 
the house where the sun shines in. | 





There are many sorts of women and men; I meet 
them day by day | 
Where the shadows fall on the lonely lives and | 
the sunshine on the gay. | 
And this I mark: that it matters not so much } 
where the house may stand, } 
Or whether it be a humble cot or a mansion broad 
and grand; 


But whether the windows of the heart are wide 


and deep and high, 

To catch the glow of the smiling sun wherever it 
passes by; 

And the life that lightens a neighbor’s heart and 
makes the whole world kin 

Is the life that lives on a dusky street but lets the 
sunshine in. 
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A SONG IN A “ SKY-SCRAPER.” 


ne hot Saturday afternoon a num- 
ber of lawyers gathered in the 
office of two of their number, and 
bewailed the fate which kept them in 
the city over Sunday. One was to meet 
a client late that night, the family of 
another was faraway, and soon. There 
were different reasons, but it came to the 
same thing in the end. Other men were 
away on vacations, or at least could get into 
the woods or beside cool water for Sunday, but 
they, mostly junior partners in their respective 
firms, were in for a hot day in town. The 
elevators, which had been busy since half past 
eleven, taking men down,—and they went with 
baggage and golf sticks,—had stopped running, 
and the great building was quiet. 

The young attorneys were a merry company, 
and when one of them began to sing, ‘‘There’ll 
be a hot time in the old town to-night,’’ the 
others joined in. 

‘*That went pretty well,’’ said one of them. 
‘*We could make up a quartet here. Let’s sing 
something else.’’ 

A little practice confirmed the statement; 
there was a good quartet among the lawyers. 
The discovery made them all desirous of more 
music. 

**Let’s go down to the third floor,’’ said one 
of them. ‘‘There’s a little reed organ there. 
You know there are three or four religious 
societies at the end of the corridor, and they 
have a common room where they hold their 
directors’ meetings. They’ll all be leaving 
this afternoon, and they will let us use the 
organ.’’ 

The secretary of the Church Building Society 
was making his preparations for leaving. He 
was to ‘‘present the cause’’ next day, and he 
knew what kind of day it would be, hot, and | 
with a summer congregation. ‘The door opened, | 
and four men stood in line before him. He 
knew them, or some of them, and, smiling, 
asked: 

**Well, gentlemen, where’s the sheriff ?’’ 

**We’ve escaped him,’’ answered one of the 
singers. ‘*Doctor Taylor, permit me to introduce 
the Blackstone Quartet. We have come to ask 
a favor. May we use your organ for an hour??? 

‘*Certainly,’’ said the secretary. ‘‘Step right 
in and go ahead. The other offices are empty, 
and Iam soon to leave. Don’t mind me. Sing 
all you like.’’ 

The four men sang, their companions ap- 
plauding. But they soon exhausted their reper- 
toire, 

‘‘Isn’t there anything here to sing?’’ they | 
asked. ‘*There must be some hymn - books. | 
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Let’s try some hymns. 
here. Open the door. We sha’n’t disturb any 
one. The building’s empty.’’ 

But the modern office-building, which some- 


| 


And say, it’s hot in , sayin’ this beast ain’t a three-horned unicornian, 


like we say it is?’ 

“*Wal,’ says the ol’ feller from St. Charles, ‘I 
ain’t never seen no three-horned unicornian 
before, but I seen Sile Thompson’s three-horned 
steer many a time, an’ I’m speakin’ from that 


times shelters a population as large as a good- | point of view.’ 


sized village, may seem empty and still have 
many people hidden in its silent offices. Th 

elevators began running again, and stopping at 
the third floor. A number of men gathered in, 
and some of them joined in the hymns. One 
of the janitors of the building took a seat near 
the door, and asked them to sing ‘‘ Nearer, my 
God, to Thee,’’ and as they sang it he silently 
wiped tears from his eyes. Some hidden memory 
was stirred by it. No one knew or asked what 
it was, but the man was deeply moved. 

“Tl have attended many religious meetings 
less impressive than that gathering proved to 
be,’’ said the secretary to his associates, the 
week following. ‘‘I was surprised to see the 
real religious feeling which those young men 
showed. And I believe it surprised them, too, 
to find how fully they entered into the spirit 
of the songs they sang.’’ 

The secretary was right. ‘*‘What do you in- 
tend to do to-morrow forenoon ?’’ asked one of 
the quartet. 

‘*T have no plan,’’ said the other man. 

**Let’s go to church together,’’ proposed the 
first lawyer; and the rest of the Blackstone 
Quartet agreed. 


OLD-TIME DROVERS. 


arly in the nineteenth century a yearly drive 
F over the Pennsylvania mountains of all the 

live stock the farmers had for sale was 
instituted. It was no light matter to arrange an 
itinerary over the mountains for the different 
droves, whether of steers, hogs, or turkeys, which 
must arrive unimpaired at the end of their journey 
of four hundred miles. In “Harm Jan Huide- 
koper” the story of the animal drive is given: 


Before the setting out of a drove of cattle came 
the branding; this accomplished, off they went on 
their long tramp. The first few miles were the 
worst for the men and dogs, for so long as the 
steers were upon familiar ground they would 
make bold dashes for liberty; but once away 
from their own haunts forever, = became 
timid and docile—were road-broken, as the phrase 
was—and would jog on quietly at command. 

Often the cattle must — be kept alive by 
foraging for themselves upon the wayside trees 


mountains or in the solitary wilderness, 

When partially settled regions were reached, 
the help of the country peop e would be sought, 
and, word having been sent in advance, at certain 
farms along the route good posmurege would be 
reserved, In large fenced-in fields of growin 
grass, the tired beasts could be corralled anc 
to feed and rest, while the men found 
entertainment under the farmer’s roof. 
of two, three or four cents a head for the cattle 
was the common rate at these stopping-places. It 
enabled the farmer to turn his 
without the labor of mowing or pitching. 

Were the drove made up of sheep, the farmer’s 
children frequently became the possessors of 
weakling lambs, and childish hangers-on would 
often follow the drove for miles, in the hope of 
obtaining one of these laggards. 

As for the turkeys, as many as fifteen hundred 
of these would sometimes be collected for a single 
drive. _s needed great care and patience. 
During the first days they always grew very foot- 
sore, and must proceed by short and easy stages 
until their delicate birds’ feet had been hardened 
by use. Moreover, shortly before sunset, no 





_ The politician did not stay to have the applica- 
tion of the fable pointed out. 





amg of the paddle, the rod and the gun, 
Boys of the ball-ground, the track and the 
court, 
Turn from youth’s victories, joyously won! 
Here is a promise of gallanter sport. 


Life is a game, and the world is the field. 
Study the rules ;—all may enter that dare. 
Train, till your will and your sinews are steeled. 
Play to your utmost, but always “play fair.” 


Fight for the ground that is yours, every ell, 
Fair to your foeman and faithful to friend. 

He is the victor who plays thé game well; 
He that wins foully has lost in the end. 


Blame not the judges, but, silent and strong, 
Take the decision whatever it be. 

Justice, unfailing, will triumph o’er wrong; 
Naught shall be hid from the Great Referee. 


Fearlessly, buoyantly, strip for the game. 
Odds will but strengthen you; laugh back 
despair. 
Be the prize learning, or power, or fame, 
Strive for it boldly,—and always “play fair.” 


Cet) Cay 


LESSONS FROM A BOAT. 


boy who early learns to handle a boat has 
A achieved more in education than he who 

graduates at the head of his class in the 
city high school, writes Mr. Thomas Dixon, Jr., in 
“The Life Worth Living,” and gives his reasons 
as follows: 


A boat teaches him the first lessons of life, law | 


and obedience, in vital ways. A boat says to him: 
“Keep in harmony with the law and I am your 
swift and willing servant. But if you take your 


| hand off that sheet in a gale, or forget to ease my 


you overboard.” 


A boat is a specific for conceit. When a boy 


| reaches the advanced age of thirteen and begins 
| to instruct his father and mother on the conduct 


A charge | 


| 


ass into money | 


of life and the meaning of things, give him a 
boat and turn him loose in tide-water. He may 
get wet, but he will be saved early from many 
afflictions. 

I told my boy one day not to venture in his little 
sailboat too far from the yacht in the wind and 
tide of the hour. He waved his arm to me in 
lordly gesture and informed me he could sail it 
anywhere in sight and get back all right. I said 
nothing, and let him go. 

An hour later, I came out of the cabin and went 
ashore in the naphtha tender for supplies. The 


| wind was blowing a spanking breeze and the tide 
| was running like a mill-race. I saw my omnipotent 


| young navigator off to the leewarc¢ 


matter where they might be, the whole flock | 


would begin to roost. 

The droves of swine were the greatest trouble, 
each on its own hoggish hook, for the hog follows 
no leader, and on such personally conducted 
— is distinguished chiefly by continuous out- 

reaks of the most original sin. Nevertheless, 
after due tribulation all these droves were some- 
how convoyed to their destination. 
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ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW. 


n one of the northern tier of counties of Iowa 
| dwells a politician whose war record is one of 

his proudest possessions. As a matter of 
history he “volunteered” by means of the draft 
near the close of the war, was assigned to the 
cavalry, and saw no more wearing service than 
policing the instruction camp; but for purposes 
of appealing to the soldier vote he has become 
able to remember all that might have happened to 
him if he had “enlisted” earlier. 


Being a candidate tor office last fall, he turned a 
camp-fire into a political rally and called upon his 
old comrades for support. 

“In those long watches of the night,” he said, 
“when we lay shoulder to shoulder beside those 
earlier — along the Rappahannock, in 
those wearisome days when we pursued the 
— across the Potomac after Gettys- 

urg — 

“Hold on there, Bill,” called a neighbor who 
knew him of old and had a grudge. “Stick to 
what you know about. You never saw either of 
them rivers.” 

The orator paused and looked down at him. 
“Let me see,” he asked, coolly critical. “You 
were perhaps at first Bull Run?” 

“No, I wa’n’t, and you —”’ 

“Then perhaps you were with Meade? Or 
Hancock ?” 

“No, sir, Bill Bar—” 

“Ah! Then + pny! you went in back of 
Vicksburg, or tried the Chickasaw Bayou route?” 

“No, nor that neither.” 

“Then,” thundered the orator, grandiloquently, 
“what right have you to come here and interrupt 
my discourse with these men who were at Bull 
Run, and were on the Rappahannock, and were at 
Gettysburg —” 

“When you and I was boys, back in Indianner, 
Bill,” interrupted the objector, who had now 
worked up to the front of the interested audience, 
“there was a circus come our way. They had one 
of the most wonderful wild beasts of the African 
— with ’em—‘the only, sole and unique, three- 
1orned unicornian.’ You and I paid our good 
money to see him, Bill, and we were mighty well 
satisfied with what we seen. But along come a 
feller from St. Charles,and he says: ‘Sho! That 


| dinner. 





| 


ain’t nothin’ but a three-horned steer they bought | 


of Sile Thompson, and painted stripes and spots 


on.’ 

“ ‘See here, you,’ says the circus man. 
from Africa? 

** ‘No, I hain’t,’ says the St. Charles man. 

“Did you ever see a three-horned unicornian 
before?’ says the circus man. 

** *No, I never did.’ 

“«Then what right have you got to come here 


‘Be you 


a mile, an- 
chored, and with a distress signal flying. I ran 
the launch within a quarter of a mile of him, but 
paid no attention to his frantic — for help. 

passed on to the shore, and an hour later 
returned. Again I passed him waving his arms 
and bellowing for a tow. 

When I - back to the yacht, I took the mega- 
phone and asked him why he didn’t come in to 


from 
rapidity of his pantomimic explanations of the 
pegged a his anchor in the terrible 
tide or making headway against it, would have 
been luminous to a wooden Indian. 

I allowed him to think another hour, and then 
sent the launch to tow himin. He was quiet and 
humble for twenty-four hours. 
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THE REGULAR FORMULA. 


r. Whitelaw Reid, the present ambassador 
to the Court of St. James, was interviewed 
on the eve of his departure for England 

by a young political writer, says the New York 
Times. He received his visitor good-humoredly. 
“I control a paper of my own,” said Mr. Reid, 
“and if I had anything important to divulge I 
should use it; but if you care for matter of the 
kind, I can tell you about a conversation I once 
had with Horace Greeley. 


“One day Mr. Greeley called me into his office. 

“*] believe this copy was turned in by you,’ he 
said, showing me some loose sheets which I 
recognized. ‘You say in this copy that “Daniel 
Webster was fond of telling an interesting story 
about President Harrison.” What have you done 
with that story? Why don’t you turn it in?’ 

“‘It follows my statement in the copy,’ I 
stammered. 

“*What, this?’ he exclaimed. ‘It is no more 
like Harrison than a sour apple. Neither is there 
qnytping in it that is interesting. This story is 


“He tossed it into the waste-basket and went on: 

**Young man, when you write a story don’t 
begin by saying you are going to do it, and don’t 
say that it will be interesting, humorous, exciting 
or anything else. If you do your work well the 
reader will see the point for himself.’ 

“T never forgot Mr. Greeley’s words,” coneluded 
Mr. Reid. “Perhaps newspaper writers in general 
will find them of value.” 

“T shall use the story,” declared the caller. 
“How would you advise me to begin it, Mr. Reid ?” 
_ The ambassador smiled and said, with a twinkle 
in his eye: 

“Just say that Mr. Whitelaw Reid is fond of 
telling an interesting story about Horace Greeley.” 


WHY HE RESIGNED. 


t was not that the Rev. Mr. Jacobs ever intended | 
to make trouble in the First Parish Society of | 


Wyndham, but nevertheless he succeeded in 
doing so, periodically, until at last the congrega- 


! tion received his resignation. 


| seemed wiser for Mr. Jacobs to tz 


“So you’re going to have a new minister,” said 
the insurance agent to the postmaster on one of 
his yearly visits to Wyndham. 

“Yes, we are,” said the postmaster, slowly. “It 
ke a little kind 
of vacation, and I understand he has some thoughts 





| meditatively. 


| generally am deputed to write to him. 














of returning to the dry-goods business where he 
was originally.” 

“Any special trouble?” inquired the insurance 
agent 43 

“Why, it was like this,” said the postmaster. 
“The man that we’ve always relied 
on in times past to help us out with repairs and 
changes is Squire Dow, and he’s a first-rate man 
pened -~ the right way, but he’s got to be handled 
carefully. 

“He and his folks don’t come up from the city 
till June, but when anything’s wanted I on 

lis 
winter ‘twas a new chandelier we needed, and I 
wrote him as usual. When his letter came I 
handed it over to Mr. Jacobs to be read at Sunday 
evening meeting, and he read it. 

“In the letter the squire said we might go ahead 
and get the chandelier and rely on him to make 
up any deficit in the sum needed. Mr. Jacobs 
read it out in that brisk voice of his and then he 
laid it down on the desk, and said he, ‘Now let us 
consider the words of the text I have chosen for 
this evening, which seems to me most opportune— 
Put not your trust in princes.’ 

“Well, the talk is that he was referring to 
national matters when he said ‘opportune,’ but all 

know is, Sallie Jones that’s a kind of relation of 
the squire wrote him about it, and we—we haven’t 
done anything more about the chandelier. And it 
not being the first nor second time, nor yet the 
third there’s been just such trouble, Mr. Jacobs, 
he resigned within a month.” 
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DAUGHTERS OF DORCHESTER. 


} orchester, Massachusetts, has just cele- 
brated its two hundred and seventy-fifth 


and herbs. That was when they were among the | sail to that catspaw in the wind, I shall dump | 


The wind was against him, and no words | 
him, of course, could be heard, but the | 


anniversary. There are many contrasts 
between the little town of nearly three centuries 
ago and the Dorchester of to-day, one of which is 
brought out by a comparison of the school reports. 
Early in the first settlement a schoolhouse was 
built on Meeting House Hill. The records say 
that the parents of each pupil were obliged to 
provide two feet of wood, or two shillings, six- 
pence, annually, otherwise their children could 
have no “privileges of fire.””. This sounds primi- 
tive, but not more so than a second statement to 
the effect that no girls were to be allowed in the 
school. 


The people of Dorchester, however, did not 
propose to debar their daughters from all educa- 
tion. They could be taught at home, and on one 
afternoon each year the girls were admitted to 
the public school. This was for the purpose of a 
general catechizing, and each girl was expected 
to answer at least two questions correctly. 1t 
could hardly have been a season of enjoyment for 
the poor maids, for one reads that the master 
always put the most difficult questions to the 
zirls in order that the “benefits the boys received 
rom his instruction might be more apparent.” 

But the lack of schooling did not render the 
— women of Dorchester useless. Judging 
rom a story told of King Philip’s War no culture 
could have added to their prompt action in time 
of need. An Indian once tried to enter the house 
of the Minots. There was no one in the building 
but a maid and two small children, and the mai 
| had never been to school. 

Her first act was to hurry the little ones under 
two enormous brass kettles. 

“Now lie still!” she commanded, and then she 
ran for the family musket. 

The Indian shot through the window but missed 
his mark. The girldid better. She hit the savage 
on the shoulder, which increased his fury and his 
| determination to enter the house. 

He foreed a door, but the girl was ready. With 
a quick movement she dashed a shovelful of burn- 
ing coals full in his face. Giving a terrific yell, 
the Indian fled, and was afterward found dead in 
the woods. 

The government of Massachusetts presented 
the heroine with a silver “wristband” engraved 
with her name and the words: “She slew the 
Narragansett hunter.” 
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THE JUDGE’S TREAT. 


he judge’s boyhood home was in a small New 

T England village, where he had the reputation 

of being a very kind-hearted and generous 

man. He was always glad to see his old friends, 

no matter how rustic they might be, says a writer 
in the Boston Herald. 


On one occasion the judge had some legal busi- 
ness in the capital of his native state, and there 
met an old farmer from his birthplace, who was 
taking an unwonted holiday and _ looked rather 
bewildered. The judge invited the old man to 
dine with him at the hotel. 

When the farmer took his seat at the table one 
of the waiters laid a bill of fare before him. The 
old man looked at it, and then turning round to 
look the waiter squarely in the face, he said, in a 
tone that rang through the dining-room: 

“No need to gimme that, young feller. Judge 

Brown ¢al’lates to settle my bill. He came from 
our town, an’ I know his ways.” 
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‘* BERRIED,”” INDEED. 


new way in which animals may benefit the 

human race without yielding their bodies 

for food is suggested, says the Boston 
Transcript, by a letter recently received by the 
secretary of a rural English agricultural society. 
It is as follows: 

Sir:—I partickly wish the satiety to be called to 
consider the case what follows, as I think it mite 
be maid Tranxtionable in the next Reports. My 
wif had a Tombd Cat that dyd. Being a torture 
shell and a grate favrit, we had Him berried in 
the Guardian and for the sake of the enrichmen! 
of the mould I had the carks deposited under th: 
roots of a Gotsberry Bush (The Frute being up 
till then of a smooth kind). But the next Sesons 
Frute, after the Cat was berried, the Gosberrics 
was all hairy, and more Remarkable the Catpiller- 
| of the same Bush was Al of the same Hair) 
Description. 
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NOT OUT OF THE WOODS YET. 


any are the changes rung on the old jok 

| which suggests that the physician is mo): 

or less a dangerous person. But som 

times the stories are so naive as to have a sort « 
novelty. 


“How’s your husband getting along?” somebo 
|}asked Mrs. Cutting, whose lifelong companit 
had been seriously hi with pneumonia. . 

“Well, I don’t Know what to say,” Mrs. Cutt) 
answered, with the slowness and Indecision whi 
characterized all her speech and actions. “ 
know we’ve had young Doctor Morse here to hii: 
from the first, and at the worst we had old Doct: 
Green from the Center, too. Well, the last tir 
Doctor Green came he said to me, ‘Mrs. Cuttil) 
we may now call him out of danger.’ So I su 
| Rees, I might say he is, and yet it don’t seem mi 
| like it, with Doctor Morse comingevery other da) 
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BY EUNICE WARD. 


It is down in Slumber Valley Reach the ears of little children; 
That the Little Dreams are playing And the spell upon them falling, 
With the Shadows and the Wonder, Down the pathway from the sunlight 
Things that shun the noonday light. Little feet begin to stray. 

If you listen in the twilight, you 
Can hear what they are saying, 
As they summon their companions 
To the playground of the night. 





And the waking eyes are sleeping 
While the sleeping eyes are waking, 
As the misty vale enfolds them 

And the day is lost to sight. 

“Come you down to Slumber Valley!”” —They are down among the Shadows, 
Hark! The Little Dreams are calling; All the Wonders overtaking, 

And their voices, growing louder And the Little Dreams are laughing 
With the waning sounds of day, With a welcome of delight. 














BUSY NIGHT. 
BY JOSHUA F. CROWELL. 


In summer, when the night comes, It sometimes brings mosquitoes, 


It has a lot to do, And puts them in a swarm; 
To put the weeds and flowers to Night has a thousand things to do, 
sleep, And all before the dawn. 

And sprinkle them with dew. When day appears, night is so tired, 
It has to let the millers out, It has to take a rest; 

And tell the frogs to peep, I think it goes and hides away, 
And send the little Sandman Where no one can molest. 


To make the children sleep. 
For, if you peep and poke about 


It has to watch the starlets, At any time of day, 

And see how many fall, You cannot find a single place 
And help the little crescent moon Where night is hid away. 

To make its monthly call. But, on the minute that day goes, 
It has to cool the nice white sand Wherever night may lurk, 

The sun has made so warm, It wakes right up, and comes straight 
And tell the spiders where to build back, 

Their lace tents on the lawn. All ready for its work. 








WHEN THE SANDMAN COMES. 
BY MARGARET HAMILTON WAGENHALS. 


When darkness comes and covers up the brightness in the sky, 
And all the lamps are lit on earth, and all the stars on high, 
When little children far and near have grown tired of play, 
And nurse has taken supper out and put the toys away, 

Then creeping, creeping softly so that no one knows he’s there, 
The Sandman comes a- stealing up the stair. 


He carries at his belt a bag of softest, finest sand, 

And when he sees a child, he takes a little in his hand. 
Then laughing gently to himself to think of your surprise, 
He puckers up his lips, and whiff! he blows it in your eyes. 
And you never know until the mischief’s done beyond repair 
That the Sandman has been stealing up the stair. 





But don’t get cross and scold at him, for what if nevermore 

The kindly, sly old fellow stopped beside your nursery door, 

And through the long, slow hours, while the clock ticked in the hall, 
You lay and watched the darkness and couldn't sleep at all? 

A dreadful state of things, which you will never have to bear 
While the Sandman comes a- stealing up the stair. 





So when the darkness covers up the brightness in the sky, 
And all the lamps are lit on earth, and all the stars on high, 
When nurse has taken supper out, and you are tired of play, 
Then, little children, far and near, be careful what you say, 
For creeping, creeping softly so that no one knows he’s there, 
The Sandman may be stealing up the stair. 
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The “Universal” 
Coffee Percolator 


Makes Perfect Coffee---free from the bitter 
taste caused by boiling and retaining all the 
delicious aromatic fragrance of the Coffee Bean 
---a healthful appetizing beverage, clear as 
wine, though no eggs are used. 


Quick, Simple, 


Sanitary. 






Use on any 
kind of Stove. Price $3.50 
— mn and upwards. 


Made of Pure Aluminum. 


To taste Coffee made in the “Universal” and 
know for the first time what Perfect Coffee 
is like is worth living for. 

Any one can make Perfect Coffee in the 


“UNIVERSAL.” 











The “Universal” 


Bread Maker 


mixes and kneads Bread in three minutes, 
The hands do not touch the dough. Simple, 
Easy, Sanitary. Does away 

with hand kneading 
Makes 
Perfect 



















The “Universal” 
Food Chopper 


chops all kinds of food 

whether meat or vege- 
tables—raw or cooked 
—as coarse or 
fine as wanted 


Does away 
— 

rudgery 
of the 
chopping 
knife and 
bowl 


altogether, 

















The “Universal” 
Cake Maker 


mixes the batter for all 
kinds of cake rapidly 
. and easily. Simple 
to operate. Certain 
in its results. 


Price $1.75 


/ 
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To any 

lady sending 
in the names 
of two friends 
who should 
have any 

of these 
machines 
we send 
Booklet 

No. 2 and 
one set 
Measuring 
Spoons free. 








All these 
Machines are 
by i 
Hardware 
Dealers. 
Landers, Frary & Clark, 
New Britain, Conn., U.S. A. 


Look for name ‘‘ UNIVERSAL. ’’ 


CURRENT EVENTS 











Boiler Explosion on the “Benning- | 


ton.’’—One of the boilers of the United 
States gunboat Bennington, lying at San 
Diego, California, exploded July 2ist, with 
terrific force. One officer, Ensign N. K. Perry, 
and more than 50 of the crew were killed, and 
nearly 100 were more or less seriously injured. 
The explosion is attributed to a defect in the 
boiler, and an investigation has been ordered. 


Lge Fever made its appearance at New 
Orleans about the middle of July, and spread 
with considerable rapidity until there were 50 
or more centers of infection in different parts of 
the city. Up to August 2d there were 378 cases 
and 79 deaths. ‘The infection, it is believed, 
was brought by a vessel from Honduras. The 
authorities of neighboring states and of Cuba 
have instituted a strict quarantine against New 
Orleans, and the local authorities are doing what 
they can to check the progress of the epidemic. 
& 
gene in Council.—To the surprise 
| apparently of their own courts, not less than 
| of diplomatists of other countries, the Tsar and 
{the German Emperor arranged for a personal 
interview on July 23d and 24th. According to 
despatches from Berlin, the interview was sug- 
gested by the Tsar. It took place in Finnish 
waters. The T'sar sailed on the imperial yacht, 
Polar Star, and met the Emperor, who was 
cruising off the port of Borgo in the Hohen- 
zollern. ‘The Emperors conferred privately for 
several hours in the cabin of the Hohenzollern, 
but upon what subjects can be only a matter of 
conjecture. a 





he Moroccan Conference.—The gov- 

ernments of Great Britain, Spain and Russia 
have accepted the invitation to a conference 
upon Morocco, but all base their acceptance on 
the condition that the program to be discussed 
by the conference shall be communicated before- 
hand. 


Day 


— Exploration.— Commander Robert 
E. Peary sailed from North Sydney, Cape 
Breton, July 26th, in the new and strongly built 
steamship Roosevelt, on a voyage toward the 
north pole. The expedition of which he is in 
charge includes several men who have had 
experience in polar exploration. It is Com- 
mander Peary’s hope to reach a latitude of 83° 
with the Roosevelt, and then to cover the 
remaining distance by sledges. If successful, 
he expects to returr by September, 1906. 
A Great Engineering Feat.— Henderson’s 
Point, a rocky promontory jutting out about 
300 feet into the Piscataqua River, near Ports- 
mouth Bay, New Hampshire, was blown away 
by the explosion of 50 tons of dynamite, July 
22d. The explosion marked the culmination of 
engineering operations which had been carried 
on for three years. It was completely success- 
ful, and such precautions were taken that no 
damage was done by the concussion or by the 
falling rock. After the broken rock is removed 
by dredges, the channel will be widened about 
350 feet, and will have a uniform depth of 35 
feet at mean low water, giving free passage to 
the largest war-ships. 


he Mitchell Case.— United States Senator 
Mitchell of Oregon, who was convicted at 
Portland of using his office as Senator to further 
the law practice of the firm of which he is a 
member, was sentenced, July 25th, to six 














months’ imprisonment with hard labor and the 
payment of a fine of $1,000. An appeal was 
taken to the United States Supreme Court. 
Pending the review of the case by that tribunal, 
| execution of the sentence will be deferred. 
aniel Scott Lamont, Secretary of War 
under President Cleveland from 1893 to 
1897, died suddenly July 23d, aged 54. He 
began his political career early as a supporter 
and political manager of = 
Governor Tilden, and was 
widely known and influ- 
ential in the state as a 
newspaper man at Albany | 
when Mr. Cleveland, on | 
becoming governor in 1883, | 
appointed him his military || 
secretary and private sec- | 
retary. When Mr. Cleve- || 


COPYR'T "04, PACH BROS. || 


land became President in | 
1885, he took Mr. Lamont || 
with him as his private ee aatemeial 
secretary, and in his second administration 
ealled him into his Cabinet. Since his retire- 
ment from public life Mr. Lamont had been 
engaged in large financial enterprises. 


& 


ecent Deaths.—Jean Jacques Henner, a 

distinguished French painter, died July 
24th, aged 76.—Francis Thomas de Grey 
Cowper, seventh Earl Cowper, who was lord 
lieutenant of Ireland from 1880 to 1882, died 
July 19th, aged 70.—Rev. Isaac W. Joyce, 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, died 














at Minneapolis, July 28th, aged nearly 69 years. 
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Our Purpose. 


SIHE following kind words from our sub- 
S| scribers, regarding The Youth’s Com- 
— panion, are gratifying. We could fill 
hundreds of pages with similar expressions 
received by us since the beginning of the year. 

It is the controlling purpose of its pub- 
lishers to so edit The Companion that it 
shall justly merit the approval and apprecia- 
tion of those who read it. 











ENTERTAINS AND INSTRUCTS. 


THE YouTH’s COMPANION is the only indispensable 
magazine we take. It is the only periodical which gives to 
the children in simple, concise terms an idea of what is going. 
on in the world about them, and yet its judgments of men 
and events are so liberal and logical that they can safely be 
accepted by the busy man of affairs. It supplies for the 
entire family a variety of stories which (since tliey are by 
the best authors) are true to life, and yet press home their 
lesson in a tactful, unconscious way. A magazine which 
entertains, instructs and informs, and also uplifts, is the kind 
we want in our home. 

Lewis R. Preston, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


A WARM SPOT. 


There is a warm spot in my heart for THE YourTnu’s 
CoMPANION. I used to read it when I was a boy, and the 
lessons I learned from its pages then I am satisfied have done 
much toward making me a better man. It has always stood 
for that which is noble and upright and uplifting. In fact, 
it is just the kind of literature I want my boy to read. I 
like its charming anecdotes and its splendid stories, suited 
to either age or youth, and its presence in any home is almost 
‘‘prima facie’’ evidence of the integrity of that household. 

Tom Craic, Albia, Iowa. 


MY FIRST LOVE. 


THE YOuTH’sS COMPANION was my ‘‘first love,’’ and now 
as I am on the downward slope, I find it yet a companion, 
that keeps me ever young—in touch with my boyhood days— 
of home and of mother. We could sacrifice the sugar in our 
tea, but the cream from our literature, THE YouTH’s Com 
PANION, never! We love its purity, which is assured from 
the high standard of its contributors. Its short stories and 
anecdotes are in themselves &treat, that we would not miss 
for the subscription price. The man or woman who has read 
THE COMPANION from their youth up is a better man or 
woman for having done so, and to those who wish to see the 
world grow better, we recommend it. 


M. L. WELLS, Wellsburg, West Virginia. 
REFRESHING AND HELPFUL. 


In my busy life there is no paper or magazine which 
brings to me the sane amount of information and diversion 
in so delightful a manner—none so refreshing and restful. 

NELLIE SCHENCK, M.D., Rugby, Tennessee. 


HELPED HUNDREDS. 


I have been a subscriber to your valuable paper, THE 
YoutTu’s COMPANION, for more than thirty-five years. It 
has been the most welcome weekly visitor to my family of 
children —and their parents as well—of any or all the 
papers or magazines to which I have subscribed. My 
children are now grown to manhood and womanhood and 
have all made homes for themselves, and are either sub- 
scribers or have the reading of THE COMPANION each and 
every week. I believe the sound moral tone and general 
excellence of THE COMPANION have helped hundreds of boys 
and girls to become better men and women. 

N. C. BARKER, Lebanon, Connecticut. 


TO OUR WORKERS. 


Parents wishing to secure the best and most helpful reading for their 
families will appreciate the opportunity to read the above statements. 
When working for new subscriptions let the mother or father read them. 


/ 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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FALL SUITS|| 


Made to Order $6 to $25. 


Our New Fall and Winter Style Book 
will be mailed FREE ON REQUEST. 


VERY lady who | 
wishes dress 


to 
ae “a moderate 
veacopy | 
of thie beautiful book. 
together with a line of 
samples of the materials 
from which we make 
our garments. 
Our Catalogue illus- 
trates over 150 of the 
ae, New ating ‘Cos styles 










arate Skirts, Jackets, | 
Fur - lined Coats ai 
Rain ye We ca 
a stock of over 400 : 
materials from w | eae 
you may select. \' 
We keep noready- | 
made garments but 
Make Everything 
To Order. | 
Our garments made || 
to order cost less than } 





our own for making 
ladies’ garments to order 
from measurements sent aj 
us by mail. 
We Guarantee to Fit You. If we fail to 
do so we promptly refund your money. 


Our Style Book explains how we can fit you by mail, 





| eee —_— - —— 


and illustrates : 
VISITING COSTUMES - $6.00 to $20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS $7.50 to $25 
NEW FALL SKIRTS . $3.50 to $12 
RAIN COATS . $9.75 to $20 


JACKETS AND COATS. . . $5.75 to $25 
We prepay express charges to any part of the U. S. 


of the. United 
We Send Free 82" =" ited 


States our new Fall 
hear a Book showing the latest New York Fash- 
— assortment - Samples of the newest materials, 
directions for taking measurements correctly. 


WRITE FOR THEM TO-DAY. 

Kindly state whether you wish samples for a suit, skirt 
cloak or rain coat, and about t the colors you desire, and 
we will send you a full = a exactly what you wish. 
National Cloak & Suit Co., 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail orders only. No agents or branches. Est. 17 yrs. 














As Good As 
They Look. 


This stocking—our 
No. 15—for boys and 
girls, has a fine lisle 
finish and fine rib, giv- 
ing it a very heat 
some appearance. 
It is lighter in 
weight than our 


famous No. 19, will faa 
but has much it an ideal 
wage investment 
other for the chil- 
oe dren this Fall 

; f4 before they go 
of same to school. 
weight. 

es 


Made of Iron Clad yarn by 
special Iron Clad process, 
they are wonderful value at 


25C:z pni 


pair. 





IF YOUR DEALER CAN- 
NOT SUPPLY YOU SEND 
US 25 CENTS FOR EACH 
PAIR WANTED. 


Have you seen our Style Book? 


It is free and of interest to every 
member of the family. Send to-day, 
mentioning The Youth’s C ompanion. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., 300 Broad St., St. Joseph, Mich. 






































FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY || If Your 
& Fine Hollow Ground Dealer 
RADIUMITE RAZOR bas Dot this 


window or 
store, send 











Dealers write for 
Descriptive Price List 
Tl 
r) 
tT) 
mM 




















DOLLAR STROP $i. 10 direct 
pee - ~~ tous. We'll 
STEP IN AND EXAMINE THEM mail you the 
famous 
. . 
Radiumite 


iain Dollar 
oD Ma Ay) (Ly) 
f 8 4 me Strop 


and a fine, hand- 
forged, hollow 
ground $2.00 Ra- 
d Razor 
Free. Also illus- 
trated instructions 
in stropping. It’s 
the biggest bargain 
ever, andif youdon’t 
say so after heaven- 
ly velvet shaves — 
which are guaran- 
teed — your money 
will be refunded. 
» The patent diamond 
pattern in the Ra- 
diumite Strop hones 
the razor perfectly. 

Don’t scrape your 
face with a hoe— 
shave it witha razor. 


29 
97-99-101 $. Clinton St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








NATURE @ SCIENCE 


Yt 
<i 








ppmataguaghing Insects in Flight. 


sive pictures at rates of from 1,000 to 2 
second. 


per second, however, 
1,100 or 1, 
flight. ms 
Observatory 


serenc de Bort, in the trade-wind region of 


height of 15,000 feet. 
return, trade-wind, supposed to blow in 
the Cape Verde Islands. 
the Peak of Teneriffe. 


last summer was unsuccessful. 


porting thousands of 
present they do not maintain 100. 


tens of thousands, and to develop 


tary individual. 


& 


the apparatus. 





|in ordinary telegraphy. 


| Speed of experienced operators. 


| for fleet and coast-station use. 


seamen. ® 


intense cold of a North Dakota winter. 


leaves of living grain or grasses. 


the summer season. - 


Ld 


[peseereting Martian “ Canals.”— 

At the Lowell Observatory in Arizona 
photographs of the planet Mars were taken last 
May, showing, in whole or part, about a dozen 
of the narrow markings on that planet which | 
Some of these photo- 
graphs, which are less than a quarter of an | 
inch in diameter, have been reproduced in one 
in 
these reproductions, the markings, except in 
the case of one or two of the broader ones, are 


are called *‘ canals.’’ 
As shown 


of the observatory bulletins. 


very faint, but yet recognizable. 
& 


experiments of Mr. 





opment, followed by segregation, 
by decay. 


and he has named them ‘‘radiobes. ’’ 











Some recently invented chronophotographic 
cameras by Lucien Bull of Paris take succes- 
3000 per 
The source of light is the spark of a 
induction coil, which, it is calculated, endure? na 
only about one two-millionth of a second, so | | Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95 D Washington St., Chicago. 
that with improved mechanism the successive | 
images could be taken at a far more rapid rate / 
than is now employed. Six hundred images 
suffice to show clearly 
the moving wings of a dragon-fly, and with 
200 images per second, sharp pictures 
have been obtained of bees and house-flies in 


ounding for a Wind.—During the pres- 
ent summer Mr. Clayton. of the Blue Hj’ 
is cruising, with a steam-yach; 
belonging to the French meteorologist, Tej 


Atlantic Ocean, in order to sound, with the 
aid of kites and balloons, the air strata up to a 


Among other things, 
will endeavor to reach the lofty southwest, be 
iT 


neighborhood of the Canaries, the Azores and 
This wind has 
actually been observed only on the summit of 
An attempt to reach it 
with kites from the Prince of Monaco’s yacht 


laborers, although at 
So the iron- 
seamed district between Dromahair and Arigna, 
which might be expected to give employment to 
‘‘a miniature 
Pittsburg,’’ at present does not support a soli- 


receive the messages and how to manipulate 
Messages are received both by 
automatic record on a tape and by the ear, a 
system of dots and dashes being employed, as 
From 12 to 15 words 
|per minute is about the average transmitting 
The naval 
| wireless system is now highly developed, both 
The operators 
receive two or three times the pay of ordinary 


press Wheat Rust.—Prof. Henry 
L. Bolley of the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College announces, as interesting news, 
that the red spores of some of the important 
rusts affecting wheat are capable of withstanding 
not cnly the drying winds of autumn, but the 
They 
have been found surviving upon dead leaves, 
dead straw, and the partially dead or green 
This applies 
also to other important rusts which attack 
wheat and allied grasses. Heretofore it has 
generally been assumed that the spores are 
quick to germinate and short of life, and simply 
spread the disease from plant to plant during 


s it Life, or What?—A great deal of 
attention has recently been drawn to the | 
John B. Burke of the | 
Cavendish . Laboratory, Cambridge, England, | 
where, by putting radium into tubes of sterilized 
bouillon, he has produced puzzling phenomena, | 
| which have been regarded as possibly indicating | § 
| the spontaneous generation of living organisms | 
lout of non-living matter. Every known pre- | 
| caution was taken to exclude living germs, yet 
under the apparent influence of the radium, 
| bacteria -like forms developed in the tubes. 
| This strange growth showed a continuous devel- 
and finally 
Dr. Sims Woodhead suggests that 
the microscopic forms may be crystals, but Mr. 
Burke thinks that they resemble vital organisms, 


Railroads. Total cost, gptticn beard. 


STAMP: 100 all different ge nuine Labuan, 
Borneo, He =AS Persia, China, 5 
Uruguay, Corea, ete., with Album, only C. 
1000 fF inely Mixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, be 
Agents wanted. 50 per cent. New t Free. 
C.A.Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis,Mo. 





- TetegraphOperatoriNeeded 


Our School endorsed by officials W. U. Tel. Go. and 
om a. 6 youths, 
stu also 


boi can be reduced. me 
DGE’S INSTITUTE, May St., VALPARAISO, “INDIANA, 





duced Rates on Household Goods 





to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon. 


Write 









SP» We Teach Telegraphy Quickly 


and put our graduates at work. Rail 

roads write us daily for ners ators and 

furnish BATT ROAD PASSES TO 
DESTINATIO 


and students can earn their 
Y Q& board while attending school. 
40-page book telling about it—Free. 
——™ Valentine's School of Telegraphy, 
Established 33 years. Janesville, Wis. 





GINSENG 


get our booklet ( H, telling all 


Large profits made ona small 
plotof ground. Room in your 
garden grow a_valuable 
crop. fardy in U. 8. and 
Cani ade. —_ nd four cents and 
about it. ddress 


-| McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo. 






fr. 0! BOA 
‘TiquID PISTOL We 


penere Untouched Wealth.—Recent 
reports on the mineral resources of County 
Leitrim and adjacent parts of Ireland indicate 
the possibility of developing a great mining 
industry in that country. Experts say that the | [, 
Connaught coal-fields are capable of yielding 
from 20,000,000 to 30,000,000 tons, and of sup- 


Will stop the most vicious 
dog (or man) without 
manent jpeary. 
to carry without danger of leakage. 
Fires and recharges by pulling the trigger. 


quired. 
by mail, 50e. 
| Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South Street, New York, U.S. A. 





until you receive and approve of your 
bicycle. We ship to any one on 


FEN DAYS" FREE T RIAL 
"nest susranteet $10 to$24 


wee oaster-Brakes and Punctureless 
res. 1903 & 19) 
Models of Best Ma $7 te 


se gee cong nad: 


GRE “ FAC TORY e LE ARING SALE. 
mw 3. Wd. pn enen tows at good pay. 
te at once for cata. an 


TIRES, SUNDRIES, AU TOMOBILES 
MEAD CYCLE GO., Dept. 651, CHICAGO. 


S. A. 








Nickel-plid 
in, lone 
Pat’d 





-erfectly —_ 


No cartridges re 
Over 10 shots in one loading. 


oads from any liquid, 


Rubber-covered holster 5c. extra. 








A School of Wireless Telegraphy.— | ‘Price 10c. 
The Navy Department has established in 


SPALDING’S 


OFFICIAL 


FOOTBALL GUIDE, 


Edited by WALTER CAMP for 1905, 


Containing the newly revised Official Playing Rules and 
| pictures of leading teams, embracing over 2,500 players. 


For sale by all Newsdealers, Athletic 
Goods Dealers and Department Stores. 





A. G. SPALDING 6 BROS. 


the Brooklyn Navy - Yard a school for the} hae etn 

ae . z : P ¥ i | New York. Chicago. Denver. San Francisco. 
instruction of young seamen In W ireless teleg- Spalding’s Catalogue of all Athletic Sports 
raphy. They are taught how to send and mailed free to any address. 





e Rapoasen ‘very low | 


S32 No Money Required 


d Wheels 
ood a. an Wests 


All dealers, or | 


| 1877. 








Qj 
“Rest for the Weary” 


If you are tired and want rest, or if 
you are just beginning to sit up after 
a long illness you will ~—, 





Dr. Day’s 
Comfort Sorin g 


is just what you need. The most 
perfect bed for all ordinary uses be- 
sides its distinctive feature, the 
Hinged Head and lifting device 
which permits any desired adjust- 
ment. It raises the entire body from 
the hips and supports it restfully at 
any angle, In this way there is perfect 
relaxation. A few moments so spent 
will rest and refresh one more than 
hours on a lounge or couch, 

No slipping down as with 
pillows; breathing is full and 
natural. Ast 
tic patients or oth- 
ers who cannot lie 
down, can sleep all 
night every night 
ona Comfort 
Spring. It is the 
only successful de- 
vice for this purpose 

Tt lifts easily. The 
weight of the body is balanced by springs. A 
child can lift a man. © mechanism is con- 
cealed. The bed when made up looks like any 
other, can be used flat like an ordinary spring. 

Do you enjoy reading bed? Geta Comfort 

ing and learn what real comfort is. 

i Order now and en- 
joy the best bed you ever slept on. Should sick- 
mess come you will be prepared and will find 

— ¢ adjustable feature invalu- 
le. Users say: 

Worth its costevery day in case of 
sickness;” “I pri ne it more than any 
article in myhome;” “A great com- 
fort,” eto. Endorsed by pbysiciang 
and trained nurses. 

Z Fits any bed. Costs about the 
This Trade-mark same as any other good springs. 
Onevery Spring. Write for Catalog. ‘Adc iress 











Comfort Spring Company, 465 Benton 8t., Joliet, Il. 





For 28 Years 


CANCER 


Without the Use of the Knife. 





1905 


We Have Successfully Treated 


The Berkshire Hilis Sanatorium is the only institution 
in the world where cancer and tumors (that are acces- 
sible) are permanently cured. Describe your case and 
we will give an opinion and complete information. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, 








| 


| we Pay 
: 


these four states. 
@ 


RESERVE THE COLORS 

and Freshness of Dainty and 
Delicate Summer Garments by 
regular use of 


maclelints 


HINK OF THE DAMAGE 

Bar Soap and Washboard do in 
a single wash then remember that 
PEARLINE cleanses through 
SOAKING and Perfect RINSING 
=WITHOUT RUBBING. 
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Mass. 
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FOR FALL SEWING 


> 
Have you any thought of obtaining a new sewing machine ? 
course want the best possible machine for the least money. 
send for our new Illustrated Sewing Machine Book. 
The New Companion Machine has some improvements found in no 
It has stood the test of years and is guaranteed by us. 


decide. 
other. 


for Illustrated Book, which will give you all the 
We will also 
include a sample of stitching made on this 


detailed information you desire. 


superb machine, free for the asking. 


the Freight. 


Style 1 
Style 214 


Box Cover, 
Five Drawers, 


Automatic Lift, 
Seven Drawers, 


$19.00 
$21.75 
$24.75 


On receipt of price we will deliver 


Parlor Cabinet, 


Style 3 


Drop Head, 


the machine at any freight office east 
For $3 extra any style 
Colorado, New 
Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at 


of Colorado. 
delivered free in 


any railroad freight office west of 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


If so, 







Send at once 0 


youof § 
Before deciding 
It will help you to 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated | 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 








New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Otfice to 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
o 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


which 


Boston, Mass. 





SEEING DOTS AND COBWEBS. 
imid persons who watch with great 


T intentness every change occurring in 
their physical state and magnify every 
little deviation from the normal condition 
into a symptom of serious disease are 
often annoyed and alarmed by the pres- 
ence of spots before the eyes. 

They are sure the motes are of dire 
import, presaging weakened vision, if 
not total blindness. They are constantly 
looking for them; the last thing before going to 
bed is to look at the light and the first thing on 
waking in the morning is to look toward the 
window to see if the specks are still dancing in 
the eye. They are, of course, for almost every 
one can see them if he will look for them. 
reason why we do not always see them is because 
we have learned to ignore them while looking at 
the more beautiful things in the world. 

The spots may be black dots or ring-shaped, 
with a light center, looking like minute bubbles. 
They are few or many, single or collected together 
in larger or smaller groups, or strung out in long, 
wavy lines. They move about irregularly, some- 
times rapidly, sometimes with a slow, solemn sort 
of progression. They are apt to be seen more 
clearly or more persistently when the person is 
not well—when he is “bilious,’”’, but they have no 
significance whatever. They are simply the 
shadows cast upon the retina by wandering cells 
in the humors of the eyeball. 

If they are seen in large numbers so as to cause 
great annoyance, a dose of salts will often alter 
the patient’s bilious state so that he will become 
more cheerful and in condition to ignore the motes 
in‘his eye. The beam, we are told, he will ignore 
anyway. 

Sometimes these specks are due to an optical 
defect which properly fitted glasses will remedy. 

Some people are also annoyed by a blurring of the 
sight,—‘‘cobwebs” before the eyes,—which comes 
and goes irregularly, seldom lasting for any length 
of time, and usually chased away by a few vigorous 
winks or a gentle rubbing of the eyeballs. These 
are simply little collections of mucus due toa mild 
catarrhal condition of the conjunctiva. 

The remedy is to fill a small glass (a regular 
eye-cup is the best) with water containing a little 
salt or with a saturated solution of boric acid, and 
then put the eye in and open and close the lids 
several times. 
a day for three or four days the “cobwebs” will 
cease to form. 





* & 


“TOMMY ATKINS’S”’ RATIONS. 


“rrhe advantages of the army,” a favorite phrase 

with the British recruiting-sergeant, include 
three meals a day—breakfast, dinner and tea; but 
in most battalions, says a contributor to the 
Windsor Magazine, a light supper is also pro- 
vided. A soldier’s official ration-allowance con- 
sists of one pound of bread and three-quarters of 
a pound of meat a day. Tea, coffee, vegetables 
and “extras’’—such as butter, jam, eggs, fish, and 
so forth—are bought from the “grocery allow- 
ance” of twopence a day foreach man. Breakfast 
is served at eight o’clock, dinner at one o’clock 
and tea at four o’clock. 

The different bugle-calls that summon the troops 
to these meals are learned by the most unmusical 
of recruits with a promptitude that calls down 
upon them the scorn of the sergeant-major. 

“Ah,” he observes, sarcastically, as the notes 
of the dinner-bugle start them in a rush for the 
cook-house, “that and the pay-bugle are about the 
only calls some of you’ll ever manage to learn!” 

To most of the bugle-calls soldiers have attached 
words of theirown. Those for the dinner-call are: 


“Pick ‘emup! Pick ’emup! Hot potatoes! 
Hot potatoes O!” 

And for the evening-mess bugle there is the 
couplet: 

“The officers’ wives have puddings and pies, 

But poor Tommy Atkins has skilly!” 

—a statement which, by the way, is quite un- 
founded. 

Dinner is, of course, the chief meal of the day in 
barracks. It consists mainly of “the roast beef 
of Old England’’—or New Zealand—with potatoes. 
On most days a pudding or jam-roll is added. A 
delicacy highly prized is “plum-duff,” which gen- 


erally makes its appearance on a Sunday, and is a | 


most solid and substantial affair. When fruit is 
cheap, as it usually is abroad, it often figures in 
the menu. 

At breakfast and dinner attendance is compul- 
sory, and a roll-eall is held. Tea, however, which 


found | 


The | 


If this is done three or four times | 
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or not, as they please. Supper attendance, too, is 
not insisted upon, but the regimental coffee-shop 
—a different institution from the canteen, since 
nothing stronger than lemonade is sold the 
usually drives a roaring trade. 

The food in the coffee-shop is sold as near cost 
as possible, and a man can make a good me 
threepence. A varied bill of fare is always 
arranged, the favorite items being liver and 
bacon, fried eggs, and sausages and potatoes. 
For beverages there are tea, coffee, cocoa and 
mineral waters. 

Army cooks are trained at Aldershot, the camp 
school of the British soldier. The course lasts 
sixteen weeks and embraces the whole subject, 
from dish-washing to the construction of field 
kitchens, with work at the range and in the class- 
rooms. In the army itself there are two cooks to 
each infantry company of about ninety men. Over 
the sixteen cooks attached to every battalion of 
eight companies is a sergeant-cook. He has 
attained the prize of his profession. He draws 
sixpence a day in addition to a sergeant’s regular 
pay. 


co 


@ 


ARGUING WITH THE TURK. 


er the last Macedonian uprising under Saraffov 
had been put down, relief expeditions were 
| sent by England into the Balkans, carrying provi- 
| sions for the inhabitants of the burned villages 
and medical supplies and clothing for those in 


| Aft 


| direst need. In “The Burden of the Balkans” 


| Miss Durham, one of the relief agents, describes 
her experiences with the warring factions. 


“This unhappy land,” explained one Moslem 
official, “is given over to the devil. You see his 
| work everywhere. The Moslems are pees 
| the commandments of the Prophet and the wrath 
| of God is upon them. They are drunken; they 
kill one another as well as Christians. When a 
Christian is killed I speak to them like this: 

“ ‘Why do you strike this man? He did nothing 
to you.’ 

“*T struck him because he is an unbeliever.’ 

“*Why do you strike an unbeliever?’ 

“ ‘Because L wish to kill them all.’ 

* ‘Do you wish the land to be all Moslem?’ 

* “Of course I do.’ 

“ ‘But do you not understand that what you do 
is contrary to the will of God? Do you think you 
are more powerful than He? If every Christian 
were killed the land would be almost without 
people. Who are you, who think you can arrange 
the world ?’ 

“Then I give him a handful of clay, and say, 
| ‘Take that and make it into a Moslem. Make it 
| into a Moslem, I say, at once!’ 
| “He is astonished and says he cannot do it. 

“The Lord created all the peoples of the world 
thus with clay by a miracle,’ I say to him, ‘and 
you, you cannot even make of it one Moslem; yet 
| you would destroy the Lord’s work.’ 

“Then he is ashamed. It is thus one must speak 
}tosuch men. The clay and the words—that they 
| understand.” 
| Individual argument of that sort may seem to 
| be a slow way 0 ao peace into the Balkans 
| —but if the words and the clay hold out it may be 


done. 
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THE RESOURCEFUL ARTIST. 


t was very cold in the studio and the guests 

from the country missed their air-tight stoves, 
says a writer in the New York Sun, as a prologue 
to an illustration of artistic economy. 


“Do build a fire in the grate,” said the hostess, 
who paints menus and place cards, to the host, 
who paints scenery for a Broadway manager. 

The host disappeared in the direction of the 
kitchen, but soon put his head in the studio 
door. ‘“There’s lots of coal, but no kindling,” he 
announced. 

“Oh,” answered his wife, vaguely. “Well, just 
look round and you’ll find something that will do.” 

He “looked round” for a few minutes, and 
returned with the necessary supplies for a crack- 
ling fire. 8 mi! country aunt exclaimed in 
horror, “Melvin! hat are those kindlings?”’ 

“Oh, they’re just the clothes-pins.” 

His aunt gasped, but his wife, gazing at him 
with admiration, exclaimed, “Isn’t he the most 
resourceful man!” 
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PRIVATIONS OF TRAVEL. 


t was in the parlor of a little German inn that 

an American overheard two of her country- 
women discussing their itinerary, with great 
vivacity. 

“There are three places, all on the coast of 
Italy,” said one. ‘They are highly recommended 
in the guide-books for beauty of scenery and so 
on, but they must be a good deal alike. yhat do 
you say to skipping one of them?” 

“Well, let’s wait and see how we like the first 
one,’ said her friend, who was registered as coming 
from a Massachusetts town. “Being right on the 
sea, I should think we’d stand some chance of 
getting a good fish dinner, and that’s something 
we haven’t had since we left home!” 
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SINCERE FLATTERY. 


— is a tall, fine-looking colored girl, and 
Mrs. Compton, with whom Melissa lives as 
cook, is a small, fair-haired woman. The mistress 
| entertains great respect for her maid’s culinary 
| powers, and Melissa adores Mrs. Compton. 


“T reckon I’s done learned an awful lot sinee I 
come hyar to lib, Missy Compton,” said Melissa, 
triumphantly, one day. “I’s done learned how to 
walk an’ ’pear jes like de quality folks when I 
goes out. An’ now you’s gibben me dat handsome 
yaller pa’sol, I ’spects nuffin but dat de first time 
I walk out under it de minister’ll step up to me 
| an’ he’ll say, ‘’Seuse me, but am I speakin’ to Mis’ 

Gen’ral Compton?’ ” 
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CAUGHT AT POINT. 


| child’s reasoning may not be profound, but it 





is generally interesting, at least to parents. 
| Polly, who, Sé. James’s Budget says, is the daughter 
of a peer, was drawing pictures on the slate for 
three-year-old Ralph. 


| “Look at this dog, Ralph,” she said, with great 
| Satisfaction. “Isn’t he nice? I drew it out of my 





| own head. 

“Oh, no,” answered — solemnly. “It came 
it of the pencil. I saw it come.” 
Presently he added, with deep thoughtfulness, 
“There’s lots of dogs in that pencil. One came 
out last night for Harold. I don’t know how they 
get there.’ 


| ol 





| consists of tea and bread and butter only, is an | 
informal meal, and the men present themselves | 
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al for | Skin was as clear as a new-born babe’s. 
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MRS. STEESE’S BABY 
Jured of Terrible Eczema by Cuticura 
and Skin Made Clear as 
New-Born Babe’s. 
| “My little daughter was covered with sores and her 
| face was terribly disfigured. I called in three doctors, 
but she grew worse. Neighbors advised Cuticura, and 
before I had used half of the cake of soap and box of 
ointment the sores had all healed, and my little one’s 
I would not be 
| without Cuticura again if it cost tive dollars instead 
of 75 cents, which is all it cost us to cure our baby.” 
—Mrs. G. J. Steese, 701 Coburn Street, Akron, O. [Adv. 








Cured to Stay Cured. No medic: 
ied afterward. Book 37 F ree. 
P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, NV. Y. 
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”? Nail Clipper 


The only one that 


“AP 
really cuts. 


All others pinch the nail off, leaving a rough 
edge; the “Apt” makes a shearing cut, leav- 
ing edge of nail smooth. Contains nail file and 
concealed cleaning blade. To care for your nails 
well and easily you need the 
“Apt” Clipper. SOLD BY 
DEALERS. Ask for it. 


25 cts. 






Open. 
% Actual 


Sent post-paid if not otherwise obtainable. 
LITTLE RIVER MFG. COMPANY, Seymour, Conn. 
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plies. 
struments are usec 
artists. Fine Catalogu 
mailed free; it gives 
Instructions for Amateur Bands. 

upward. Easy payments accepted. 


LYON & HEAL , wo Adams St. 


by 
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BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms and Sup- 
i Lyon & Healy’s “Own Mz 
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ake” In- 
the greatest 
illustrations, 


‘Band Musie and 
Cornets from $7.50 


SHICAGO, 


MUSIC HOUSE. 








WORLD'S LARGES 


Tooth Brush. 


Get into the habit of using 
it regularly and frequently 
—preserve the teeth and 
avoid needless suffering. 
Curved to fit the mouth. 
Bristles in irregular tufts, 
the better to clean between 
the teeth. Long bristles 
near the end to clean back 
side of teeth and prevent 
secretdecay. Holein handle 
and hook to hang brush on. 

Adults’, 35c. Youths’, 25c. 

Children’s, 25c. 
Always sold in a yellow box. 
Dealers or by mail. 

Send for booklet, ** Tooth 
Truths,” and learn a lot of 
things about teeth and tooth 
brushes that every careful per 
son ought to know. Sent free. 








FLORENCE MFG. CO., 
159 Pine 8t., Florence, Mass. 
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The Lady.of the Lake, 
The Man of-the-Mountains 






















gives. 


and men, women and children in the country or 
at the seashore find that one of the chief delights 
of an outing is the satisfaction that 


“HAND SAPOLIO 


It adds pleasure to both out-of-door and 
indoor life. It gives refreshment and beauty, com- 





fort and health, adding the final touch 
of exhilaration to vacation life. 


PERFECT FOR TOILET. 
MARVELOUS FOR THE BATH. 


Don't Go Away or Stay At Home Without Hand Sapolio. 
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Cream of Wheat Co. 


For deliciousness 


and wholesomeness 
there is nothing equal to 


Cream of Wheat 


A dainty breakfast 
A delightful luncheon 
A delicious dessert 


CREAM” WHEAT. 


THE 
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POISONING 








BY MARY ROBERTS RINEHART. 





Fifth Infantry Willis Macrum owed his 

appointment as storekeeper at the Ella 
Furnaces, for the storekeeper at the mill had 
two widely varying responsibilities. Besides 
his official duties of keeping up small supplies, 
he had charge of the emergency hospital which 
adjoined the storeroom. 

For a month accidents had been numerous, 
and Macrum had asked for assistance. That 
said assistance took the shape of Stitt, a young 
and exceedingly callow youth, was the occasion 
for a remarkable freshening of the former hos- 
pital steward’s army vocabulary. 

Stitt was a small fellow, with an air of meek- 
ness which by evening was apology. He dusted 
bandage-boxes and shelves of bottles toa running 
accompaniment of snarls and growls from behind 
Macrum’s newspaper, and made up the emer- 
gency bed in a manner which made that worthy 
declare that he blushed for Stitt’s mother. 

Altogether it had been a nerve-racking day, 
and by evening Stitt had been reduced to a state 
bordering on hysteria. Then the usual thing 


T his experience as hospital steward in the 


happened. Over in the mill a ‘‘hunkie’’ put | 
a thick and not overclean finger between two | 


rapidly approaching objects, with the natural 
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‘*He’shadit, Mr. 
Macrum. ‘Three, I 
think you said.’’ 

‘*Had it!’’ Ma- 
erum’s florid face 
turned white. 
“*You don’t mean 
you gave him those 
things toswallow !’’ 

‘What did you 
want me to do?’”’ 
Stitt’s voice was quavering with apprehension. 
**You said, ‘Get —’ ’’ 

‘No matter what I said! Geta doctor, quick! 
He’ll be dead in a minute. Don’t stand there 
looking! Run, you fool, and bring a stomach- 
pump, too!’ 

Stitt ran, hatless and coatless, through the 
mill, ‘through the long mill-yard, and up the 
street. It was dark now, and he lost time in 
his excitement by mistaking ‘‘furnished-room’’ 
eards for doctors’ signs. At last he found a 
medical man, who, stomach - pump in hand, 
followed him headlong down the street. 

Back in the emergency hospital the agonized 
Macrum was working over the bewildered 
hunkie. Mike Kasparovitch knew no English, 
but he indicated by every means in his power 
that he did not consider tumblers full of luke- 
warm mustard water proper treatment for a 
crushed finger. When the doctor entered, | 
Macrum looked up, red and perspiring. 

*‘T can’t bring them, doctor,’’ he.said, hope- | 
lessly. ‘‘He’s had two quarts of this mustard | 
water down and up, but no pills have come. | 
I’m afraid it’s all over.’’ 

If Mike had protested against the mustard 
water as a therapeutic agent for a hurt finger, 
his objection had been 
mild compared with the 


MIKE. 














“HOLD HIM, 


result. The hunkie jumped for a minute, 
holding the injured member frantically in the 
air, and spreading round him a veritable atmos- 
phere of Slavic exclamations. ‘Then he made a 
run for the hospital. 

Macrum had been called into the storeroom 
to meet some requisitions, but hearing the man’s 
excited voice, he stuck his head through the 
doorway. 

‘‘What is it? Smashed finger, eh? It sounds 
like a double amputation. Here, you, stop that 
noise, and be glad you’ve got a finger left. I’m 
coming in a minute. Stop that noise, do you 
hear me??? 

But Mike Kasparovitch continued to declare 
in vociferous but unintelligible sentences that 
he could not bear it, and little Stitt stood help- 
lessly pale and solicitous. 

Macrum’s head disappeared for a moment, to 
reappear even more ferociously scowling. 

“Gag him—put cotton in his mouth—any- 
thing, but stop that racket!’’ Stitt, bewildered 
and glad of any instruction, obediently tore off 
a wad of cotton, to Macrum’s complete disgust. 

‘*Put down that cotton, Stitt, and don’t be 
an everlasting idiot. If you have to do some- 
thing, get three bichlorid of mercury tablets 
and some water. I’ll be there in a minute.’’ 

Stitt got out the bottle, and after reading the 
label twice, as he had been instructed, to be 
sure he had the right thing, he unscrewed the 
top and shook out three tablets. Then, getting 
a glass of water, he gave them to Mike, and told 
him to swallow them with a mouthful of 
water. 

Mike took the pills with a grimace, and drank 
the water obediently, while Stitt got Out band- 
ages and dressings sufficient for a dozen bad 
accidents. 

Macrum finished in the storeroom and hurried 
into the hospital. He tied on a rubber apron, 
and tearing off some small pieces of absorbent 
cotton, put them in a white bowl. 

‘Sit down, Mike,” he said, not unkindly. 
“‘We’ll have this fixed in a hurry. Where’s 
the bichlorid, Stitt ?’’ 





YOU FELLOWS!” 





| spit ’em out!’’ 


revolt agaist the stom- 
ach-pump. 

He lay down on the cot 
submissively enough, but 
the attempt to introduce 
the tube produced a 


\ 


\\ cataclysm. 
‘ “*Hold him, you fel- 
\ \ lows!’’ As the doctor, 





chair and all, went over 
backward with a pow- 
erful thrust from Mike’s 
right arm, Macrum and 
Stitt threw themselves | 
bodily on the hunkie’s 
brawny chest. They 
were thrown off in an 
instant, and Stitt, hope- | 
less and unnerved, began 
to cry weakly. 

‘*T’ve killed a man!’’ 
he groaned, sitting on the | 
floor where he had fallen. | 
“Doctor, I’ve killed a | 
man! I’ll have the mark | 
of Cain on me —’’ | 

**He’s not dead yet,’’ 
said Macrum, grimly, 
picking himself up from 
the corner where he had | 
been thrown. ‘‘And if 
you don’t stop sniveling 
I’ll put a mark of Cain 
on you myself. ’’ 

The doctor felt the injured man’s pulse. 

**It’s still strong enough,’’ he said, looking 
at his watch, ‘‘but it’s a little rapid. He seems 
excited, too, which may mean the beginning of 
a convulsion. We’d better get some help here, 
and, by the way,’’ he called, as Stitt darted 
out, ‘‘send some one for an interpreter !’’ 

For the next fifteen minutes Michael Kasparo- | 
vitch, held down by a half-dozen men, lay | 
mutely raging, while his interior received a | 
washing more thorough than the outside was | 
ever accorded. But Macrum’s burly figure | 
began to droop dejectedly, and Stitt’s pale face 
grew even more ghastly, for no pills had ap- 
peared. 
‘I think we’d better stop,’’ said the doctor, | 
at last. ‘‘They must be absorbed in his sys- | 
tem by this time, and fifteen grains of bichlorid | 
of mercury is enough not only to kill a man, | 
but to embalm him, too. He might like to see | 
a priest.’’ 

Mike’s dull eyes brightened a little as the | 
interpreter came in, and he talked weakly for | 
a few minutes. Then the interpreter turned | 
to the doctor. | 

‘*Mike, he say, give him somethin’ for ’is | 
’and. He say he not sick inside, he sick | 
here,’’ holding up an expressive finger. | 

‘*Yes, I know all that.’’ The doctor turned | 
down his shirt-sleeves and shook hands with 
the parish priest, who had just come in. ‘‘But 
that young fellow over there gave him some | 
pills to swallow, and they were poison. You | 
know what poison means? Bat medicine, kill 
—make die.’’ 

The interpreter understood. He turned to} 
Michael, once more plaintively calling on his | 
saints. Stitt was furtively wiping his eyes. | 
The half-dozen men from the offices, who had 
come to help, were solemnly watching the 
scene, 

The interpreter spoke to Mike, nodded, and 
walked to a corner, where, stooping, he pointed 
a black-nailed finger to the wooden floor. 

‘*Mike, he say he not like them. pills. He 
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REWARD FOR 
‘PERSEVERANCE 


Special Summer Offer. 








THE IRISH MAIL. 


The Irish Mail is attracting the interest of boys and girls all over the 
United States, and we judge their parents, too, by the letters we are 
receiving, asking about the machine. This picture tells the story. 
Happiness and harmless sport, health and developed muscles come to 
the owner of an Irish Mail. 

It has Rubber Tires, with low and broad seat to insure safety in turn- 
ing corners. The woodwork is hickory, handsomely painted in colors 
and stripes. Diameter of front wheels 8 inches, back wheels 12 inches. 
Each made of extra heavy stock. The front axle is 9-16 square steel, and 
the back axle 5% inch steel, each with machine-turned bearings. It is 
operated by means of levers connected witli a gear attached to the rear 
axle. It will develop the muscles of the lower limbs as well as the 
muscles in every part of the body. Its gear motion and low, broad lines 
enable the operator to acquire high speed without danger. Value $7.50 

Given as a Special Reward for Perseverance for each list of five new subscriptions 
to The Youth’s Companion secured between July 1 and October 1, 1905, transporta- 
tion charges paid by receiver. New subscriptions secured prior to July 1 cannot 
count. Remember! The reward is given in ADDITION to the merchandise payment 
for each of the new subscriptions sent us. Shipping weight 40 lbs. Western orders 


ALASKA cream FREEZER. 


This Freezer is one of the latest favorites to claim the attention 
of the progressive housewife. The secret of its quick freezing is in the 
dasher. This isa marvel of simplicity 
and efficiency. The automatic wooden 
scraper takes the cream from the sides 
of the can and throws it toward the 
center, where spoon-shaped floats catch 
and beat it until the freezing is com- 
pleted. Every part of the mixture is 
in constant motion, and the freezing 
effected in an incredibly short time. 
The result of the freezing, both in time 
and quality, is a delightful surprise. 
We warrant every Freezer to give perfect 
satisfaction. 

The tubs are of selected northern 
pine thoroughly kiln-dried, and treated 
with a preparation of oil and wax, 
rendering them water-proof. The hoops 
are of galvanized iron and guaranteed 
never to become loose or fall off. The 
cans are made of extra heavy first quality 
American plate, thoroughly well made 
by experienced workmen. Every metal 
part that comes in contact with the cream is coated with pure block 
tin, thereby preventing danger from oxidization. 








Four-quart size given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
$1.00 extra. Price $2.50. Sent by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. 


Four-Bladed TOOL KNIFE. 








This Knife is made only for actual subscribers to The Companion. It 
is a Tool Knife, as any one can see who looks at the illustration. A 
Tool Knife to be useful must be made of the best steel and skilfully 
tempered. This Knife is made for real use and of the best steel. In 
addition it has a draw shave blade. No other knife has this kind of a 
blade. There is also a Reamer and Saw Blade, both very useful. 

SPECIAL. For the next sixty days, dating from July 6, we will give one of these 
Tool Knives to any Companion subscriber who will send us one new subscription to The 
Companion. Price of Knife $1.50. Postage in either case 10 cents extra. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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GROCERIES. 
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Adopted the Rumford Plan? 


Thousands upon thousands of New England 
housewives have adopted it, and as a result 
are enjoying wholesome biscuit, cake and 
gems, and are saving money, too. The plan 
is: For a leavening agent always. use 


RUMFORD 


THE WHOLESOME 


Baking Powder. 


Pound Can, 30 Cents. Half-Pound Can, 15 Cents. 











THe Rumrorp Company, Providence, R. |}. 

















Bey IT COMES ALREADY FLAVORED. A ev) 
SEVEN FLAVORS: 
Lemon, Orange, Raspberry, Strawberry, Wild GELATIN© 








Cherry, Pistachio, Chocolate. . FLAVORED 

One of the newest of the ‘‘ Minute"’ preparations, it (orange 
becomes a favorite with every one as soon as tried. wibanetacgured by, 
To prepare, simply dissolve contents of package in Orange Mess 














pint of hot water and set on ice to cool. 
Tf your grocer hasw't it send 10 cts. for a full package and Minute Cook Book. 
We make also the Minute Gelatine, Minute Tapiocs, Minute Malta-Coffeena. 


WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, Dept. F, Orange, Mass. 

















/YER’S 


‘| always use Sawyer’s 
because it bleaches, 
gives a beautiful tint, 
and restores the color 
to linens, laces and 
goods that are 
worn and faded.” 


Sold in sprinkling-top bottles. 


The People’s Choice 
for —_— 50 Years. 














The 
Guiding Mark 
to 


Confectionery 


is the seal of Necco Sweets. It’s the distinguishing mark for good con- 
fections of all varieties. It enables any one to buy candy with the 
assurance that it is the best that can be bought. For example, try a box of 


Senor Giger" 


Delicate in flavor, rich in quality—by far the most delightful chocolates you ever 
tasted. To be sure of candies that are thoroughly pure and wholesome, always 
look for the seal of Necco Sweets. For sale where the best confectionery is sold. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., Boston, Mass. 











MUSTARD 


NINETY YEARS’ REPUTATION 





TRADE-MARK. 


is much used by discerning housewives to give an appetizing relish 
to the dressing of salads, to render cold meats more tempting, and 
to add the last crowning touch to those substantial, hunger-satisfy- 
ing, home-made sandwiches. 


Good Mustard AIDS the Digestion. 


Every can of STICKNEY G POOR'S MUSTARD is good mustard—strong 
mustard—pure mustard. It contains no artificial colors, If your grocer does not have 
it we will send you a }j-lb. can at the regular price, roc. (in stamps); provided vou send your 
grocer’s name and address with your own. 


FREE F Our litile book, called “ Twenty-Seven Recipes.’ Send a postal. 
STICKNEY & POOR SPICE COMPANY, 182A State St., Boston, Mass. 











Squire’s 
Boiled Ham. 


The choicest meat of healthy, corn-fed pigs. It is cured 
to perfection in our smoke rooms, and then boiled until 
tender by cooks whose particular business this work is. 
It is wrapped in air-tight packages, and you can buy it 
from your dealer by the pound or in the original package. 
It's a most delicious and convenient meat for a hot- 
weather lunch or dinner, and makes tempting sandwiches 


for picnic use. BE SURE YOU GET SQUIRE'S. 
John P. Squire & Company, Boston. 


Makers of Arlington Sausage and Squire’s Kettle-Rendered Pure Leaf Lard. 





Don’t Scrub Your 
Hands With a Brush 


The brush only roughens the skin and leaves the 
hands red and unsightly. Cuticline will do the work 
quicker and easier, besides leaving the hands soft, 
smooth and white. Cuticline dissolves dirt so that it 
instantly rinses off without any scrubbing or rubbing. 
It will remove paint, ink, grease or stains with the 
same ease with which it dissolves common dirt. 
Should be included in the ‘‘kit’’ of every automobilist. 


CUTICLINE 


is a purely vegetable compound in 
granulated form. As it contains 
neither injurious acids nor other 
harmful ingredients, it cannot 
harm the most delicate skin. 

Try Cuticline—shake the 
powder on your hand and wash 
as usual (but without a hand 
brush) rinse in clear water— 
you will find that the dirt has 
vanished. Sold in 1o cent and 
25 cent shaker top tins. Ask 
your druggist or grocer. 

Sample free. Address 


Dept. A, CUTICLINE CO., Bath, Maine. 
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